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day on the proposed Security Pact was not very 

animated; nor did it do much to elucidate the 
more obscure points of the correspondence which was 
published last week regarding the reply that has been 
sent to the German offer. The truth is that ambiguities 
camnot be satisfactorily cleared up until the exact 
phraseology of the Pact comes to be discussed, and we 
have not yet reached that stage. Meanwhile it is 
plain enough that the view taken by the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament of the whole scheme remains very 
different from that taken by an influential section of 
French opinion. The debate, however, served usefully 
to reveal the very large and real measure of agreement 
which exists between all British parties on this subject. 
Certain Labour speakers took the opportunity to mourn 
the loss of the Protocol, but they did not therefore con- 
demn the bilateral Pact, which if it, when it is drafted, 
represents a real agreement between France and Ger- 
many with proper safeguards for ourselves, will cer- 
tainly be ratified in due course with the consent of all 
but perhaps a tiny minority of the House of Commons. 
The pure “ isolationism *’ which is being preached with 
such vigour in a certain section of the Press found no 
advocates in the debate. 

BS * * 


T HE debate in the House of Commons on Wednes- 


Yet it is undeniable that the vast majority of Eng- 
lishmen inside or outside the House of Commons 
are isolationists at heart. We are willing to allow 
the signature of Great Britain to be affixed to a written 
document because we believe this to be necessary 
for the early achievement of a peaceful European 
settlement. But it is a necessity which we recognise 
with a reluctance which could be read between the 
lines of almost every speech on Wednesday. The 
common opinion evidently is that if we are to sign the 


Pact it must not in any direction increase our practical 
obligations beyond those which we have already in- 
curred by our adherence to the Covenant. Its potential 
value does not lie in the concrete safeguards which 
it will create, or affect to create, against any future 
war of aggression by Germany or France, but almost 
solely in the fact that it will contain a voluntary recog- 
nition by Germany of the permanent inviolability of 
the present Franco-German frontier. It may have 
a further real value, however, if it contains some form 
of recognition by France that she is not entitled to take 
coercive action in support of her rights under the 
Treaty of Versailles unless the point in dispute has 
been previously submitted to the judgment of some 
impartial, or at least international, tribunal. These 
two points are vital. The remainder of the provisions 
of the Pact, if it is to be ratified with the consent of 
British public opinion, must do no more than underline 
obligations which are already morally incumbent 
upon us as members of the League. 
x * * 

Mr. Chamberlain's speech on China in the House 
last week was important and encouraging. He made 
it clear that the British Government, like those of the 
other Powers, intended to give the fullest protection 
to its nationals. But he did not pretend that that 
was its sole task, or echo the parrot cry which is heard 
from a certain section of Englishmen in every Eastern 
trouble—that “firm measures are the only thing the 
Oriental understands.” “ Firmness’’ is no doubt 
necessary at the moment, provided always that it 
does not go beyond the bounds of fairness. But the 
day of the big stick is over in China, and we shall only 
cling to it at our own grave risk. In point of fact, 
Mr. Chamberlain promises a better way, and the only 
hopeful way of ensuring peace. The British Govern- 
ment is anxious to hold the Tariff Conference that 
was arranged for at Washington in 1921, and it is 
anxious further to enlarge the scope of the Conference 
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so as to review the whole question of the relations 
between China and the Powers. The urgent thing 
now, as Sir Edwin Stockton insisted in a letter in 
Wednesday’s Times, is to make haste. We ought 
not, as he says, to have to dawdle till France ratifies 
the Washington Treaty. Here is Downing Street’s 
opportunity for displaying “firmness” again, in 
pressing the other Powers to fix an early date. The 
news that we mean to talk business—and justice— 
to the Chinese will do far more to calm passions and 
prevent violence than the rushing of warships and 
troops to the Far East. 
* * * 
A statement has been published in India to the 
effect that the conferences between Lord Reading 
and the India Office have resulted in an agreement 
on three important points: (1) That no further con- 
cessions in the direction of self-government are to be 
made ; (2) that the date for the revision of the Montagu 
Constitution (1929) is not to be brought nearer; and 
(8) that the process of Indianising the Services is to 
be stopped. This forecast has, inevitably, opened a 
fresh chapter of acrimonious debate in the Indian 
Press—as to which the only thing worth saying just 
now is that all parties would be well advised to postpone 
discussion until after Lord Birkenhead has made his 
promised statement in Parliament. Meanwhile the 
death of C. R. Das has led to an interesting develop- 
ment in Bengal. Mr. Gandhi, pledging himself to do 
nothing to impede the Swarajists in those matters 
upon which he is opposed to them, pleads for a united 
effort in the direction indicated by Das in his last 
important speech—that is, towards abandonment of 
obstruction in the Councils and an understanding with 
the British authorities and the Indian Moderates. 
At the same time Mr. Gandhi declares his purpose of 
remaining in Bengal, presumably with the idea of 
becoming the recognised successor to C. R. Das in 
the leadership of the Swaraj party. This appears 
fantastic, and it is so characterised by some of the 
leading Bengali Swarajists. Apart from their hostility, 
the practical difficulty would seem to be sufficient to 
bring the Mahatma’s scheme to nought. A political 
party, operating in the Legislative Councils, cannot 
ave a non-political leader. But, in any case, the 
Swarajists, especially in Bengal, are now, at the moment 
when the diarchical system is suspended, in a singularly 
confused and leaderless condition. 
* * a 


Signor Mussolini is decidedly recovering his tone. 
We referred last week to his crisp behaviour towards 
Afghanistan, and a letter on another page of this 
issue gives us some more details of that. We referred 
also to the arrest of Professor Salvemini, and we may 
now add other similar cases; several more professors, 
we learn, have been thrown into gaol for the crime of 

lacing wreaths on Matteotti’s tomb, and Dr. Sforza, 
Louth of the former Forcign Minister, is being perse- 
cuted for criticisms of the Fascist administration. 
But these are trivialities. The Dictator has just 
closed a session of Parliament with some operations 
on a grander scale. He has rushed through a new 
Press Bill, still further restricting such liberty as was 
allowed to newspapers, and a law which will enable 
the Government to dismiss any civil servant suspected 
of not being a sufficiently ardent Fascist. The Fascist 
State, as somebody has said, is really coming into 
its own. Parliament, according to Mussolini's boast, 
has been tamed, the executive is supreme. The 
Constitution, however, is safe; the Fascists have 
saved it by “ working modifications into it’! “ Day 
by day,” says Mussolini, “‘ we must violate the Con- 
stitution.”” We must beware, indeed, of “ unintelli- 
gent violence,” but “‘ violence guided by an idea is 
profoundly moral.” This, of course, is good Sorelian 









Syndicalist doctrine; and, indeed, Mussolini ayows 
his faith in Syndicalism, for Syndicalism, he dec 
will bury Liberalism. A good deal of this is, no doubt, 
only the playful rhodomontade of Il Duce; but there 
is enough in it to show the sinister bent of the man’s 
mind. The Aventine Opposition, meanwhile, continues 
to carry out its task of not opposing. As for the 
masses of the people, they seem for the moment to 
be little concerned with the Fascist antics; they are 
more interested in the cost of living and the deplorable 
state of the lira. But it is impossible to believe that 
a régime based on the violation of the Constitution 
and the destruction of democracy can become perma- 
nent in Italy. 
* * * 

Sir Allan Smith, in a statement issued this week, 
deals with the effects of the trade slump on British 
investment abroad. Last year, he points out, our trade 
balance, after taking account of “ invisible” items, 
had shrunk to £29 millions. This year, he estimates 
on the basis of the first five months, we shall have 
actually an adverse balance of £26 millions. Thus, he 
says, instead of investing about two hundred millions a 
year abroad, we shall soon at the present rate be selling 
our foreign investments fast in order to pay for necessary 
imports. “If, therefore, something is not done to 
revivify our export trade the result in time must be 
national bankruptcy.” This may be a rather alarmist 
statement of the position ; but we fear it is essentially 
true. Either we must increase our exports, or we shall 
be bound to decrease our imports. But Sir Allan Smith's 
statement does not go far towards telling us what we 
are to do, and we are not quite sure what he and his 
fellow engineering employers would be at. They 
realise the gravity of the position ; but are they prepared 
to take really drastic measures in dealing with it, even 
if those measures run counter to their cherished ideas 
about private enterprise and the rights of property? 
We are all Jeremiahs now; but how many of the 
Jeremiahs are forward-looking enough to give us even a 
hint of the New Testament ? 


* * * 


The railway companies have this week summoned 
all the Trade Unions organising railway workers to a 
special conference, at which they have put forward, 
it is said, proposals for an immediate all-round reduction 
in wages. Some months ago, it will be remembered, 
the Union put in demands for wage increases and im- 
provements of conditions. The companies replied 
with a counter-claim for reductions, and claims and 
counter-claims are due to be dealt with by the Wages 
Boards established under the Railways Act of 1921. 
The new move of the companies is understood to be an 
attempt to speed up the procedure, and to get the 
Unions to agree to reductions at once. The substantial 
fall in traffic receipts, aggravated by the serious slump 
in the coal trade, has caused some drawing on reserves 
in order to maintain dividends. These reserves are 
indeed swollen by the huge sums paid by the Govern- 
ment in compensation for the war-time occupation of 
the lines; but the companies want to bring wages 
down to a point which will enable the railways to pay 
out of current revenue, and if possible to reduce freight 
rates without drawing on reserves. The Unions, on 
the other hand, have to meet the pressure of their 
members for a forward movement; and it seems most 
unlikely that they will abandon their programmes and 
accept the companies’ claims. This does not mean an 
immediate crisis; for presumably, if no agreement is 
reached, the matter will be referred for settlement to 
the National Wages Board, which can hardly issue its 
recommendation for at least a couple of months. Still, 


the situation is clearly threatening, especially as it 
coincides with a still more serious outlook in the mining 
industry. 
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The mineowners apparently intend to give notice at 
the end of this month to terminate the national agree- 
ment now in force. If this is done, the agreement will 
expire at the end of July, and it is difficult to see how a 
situation of chaos can be avoided. The miners want 
higher wages; the owners say that without longer 
hours and lower wages they cannot kecp many of the 

its open. Longer hours would involve legislation ; 
but on the wage issue alone there seems to be little 
prospect that the parties will reach agreement. The 
owners are credited with a desire to abandon the method 
of settling wages by national negotiation, and to return 
instead to the old system of district settlements. Most 
of the miners are strongly opposed to this; for the 
Miners’ Federation has st consistently for the 
principle of national negotiations and settlements, 
and it is felt that the district system would enable wages 
to be at once forced down in the weaker areas, with 
disastrous reactions later in the others. A Miners’ 
National Conference will meet next week to decide 
what course to take in face of the owners’ attitude, 
which will then be definitely known. Meanwhile, the 
position looks more threatening than at any time since 
1921. We have all been talking for months on the 
assumption that it lay with the miners either to con- 
tinue or to end the agreement. But now it appears 
that, whether the miners take action or not, the owners 
propose to act. The condition of the coal trade is, of 
course, very much against the chance of a successful 
strike just now. But it can hardly be doubted that the 
miners will fight, even under the most unfavourable 
conditions, rather than accept either a Jowering of their 
already poor rates of wages, or, still more, any increase 
in the hours of labour. 

* * * 


The developments in the mining and railway in- 
dustries obviously add fresh importance to the proposed 
“Trade Union Alliance,” the plan for which is now 
being formulated by a committee representing the 
principal Unions concerned. It was intended to go 
slow with this scheme, and in any case to take no 
action before the Trades Union Congress, which meets 
in September. But the near approach of a crisis in 
two of the great industries included in the scheme has 
evidently altered the plans of the leaders, and a special 
Trades Union Congress has now been summoned for 
next month. Obviously, if several great industries 
are faced by the prospect of a strike, it will pay them 
better to act together than apart. A mining strike 
would at once throw many railwaymen out of work 
and a railway strike still more miners. Either, occurring 
alone, would make the other impossible, through 
exhaustion of Trade Union funds, for some time there- 
after. To avoid such waste of money and effort was 
the basic idea behind the ill-fated Triple Alliance. 
That Alliance broke down largely because the Unions 
composing it were never faced simultaneously with a 
crisis. But if, during the next few months, miners, 
tailwaymen and engineers are all to be confronted 
with crises of national magnitude, the Unions will be 
almost irresistibly driven to attempt the revival of 
the Alliance in a new form. The decision of the 
General Council to summon a special Congress shows 
that it now means to take the lead in this co-ordinating 
movement, and so get behind it the united strength 
of all the Trade Unions. A scheme on these ambitious 
lines may prove difficult to work; but the attempt to 

It work is rendered far more likely by the events 
of this week, which seem to show that employers, so 
ar from responding to Mr. Baldwin’s pacific abjura- 

ms, are contemplating another general move to 


pring down wages to what they regard as an “* economic 


e 
* *~ * 


Last Sunday, demonstrations were held all over 


Great Britain under the joint auspices of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Unemployed Workers’ Move- 
ment. The object of “‘ Unemployment Sunday” was 
to concentrate attention on the urgency of fresh 
measures for coping with the problem, and to start a 
national agitation with the backing of local working- 
class bodies throughout the country. A great many 
speeches were made at Sunday’s meetings; but 
nothing particularly fresh seems to have been said. 
The discovery of new truth was less their object than 
the mobilisation of opinion behind a general demand 
for more effective Government action. Their import- 
ance lies chiefly in that they marked the beginning of 
active co-operation between the Trades Union Congress, 
representing the main body of the employed, and the 
more nebulous organisation which professes to represent 
the unemployed. In the past, this latter has been 
too much left to be run by the Communists, who have 
found in it a most useful centre for their propaganda. 
The definite linking up of the Unemployed Movement 
with the Congress should now enable the former to 
be made more fully representative of the unemployed 
and more effective in conducting a sustained and 
sensible agitation. With a “‘ do-nothing ’’ Government 
in power, it has become necessary for the unemployed 
to make their presence and their grievances known 
and felt by systematic agitation. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Though the fine 
weather has provided additional work in rural areas, 
the situation in the Free State generally is so bad that 
Labour members are threatening, should the session 
end without the passage of a measure extending un- 
employment insurance, to resign in a body from the 
Dail. Many people doubt whether Mr. Johnson will 
go thus far, if for no other reason than that to boycott 
Parliament would be to play into the hands of the 
Larkinites and the Republicans and make confusion 
more confounded. Obviously only the gravest kind 
of crisis could induce so moderate a leader to entertain 
the idea of resorting to tactics which for himself and 
his party would mean in all probability political suicide. 
So far Ministers show no signs of complying with the 
Labour demand, and argue that agricultural work 
added to the constructive schemes which are being 
put in hand will give sufficient relief. It is possible 
proposals may be made for the Free State to follow 
the example of Northern Ireland and arrange a con- 
ference of all the interests concerned on the unemploy- 
ment question. One doubts whether such a suggestion 
would find much favour with either Free State employers 
or employed, who, as compared with their Northern 
neighbours, have shown little instinct for settling 
disputes by peaceful negotiation. The Belfast con- 
ference is at the best no more than a forlorn hope. 
Linen and shipbuilding are in such desperate straits 
in the Six Counties as a result of adverse exchanges 
and general world depression that some good judges 
are sceptical as to whether the closest co-operation 
between employers and employed and the utmost 
willingness to make sacrifices will serve to save the 
industries. If a fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind the trials through which they are passing ought to 
bring North and South nearer to one another than they 
have been. The fact that the two areas are under 
separate Governments may prove in this crisis a blessing 
in disguise, since it is now no longer possible for mischief 
makers, as in the past, to saddle responsibility for 
declining industries and diminishing trade upon their 
political opponents. Once the truth about their 


respective economic positions becomes clear to both 
sides, there is at least a chance that in deciding the 
vexed question of the future relationship between 
the Free State and the Six Counties reason may not 
be wholly swamped by prejudice. 
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THE STATE OF TRADE 
HE published figures of foreign trade and un- 
employment, taken together, show, as we 
pointed out last week, a sufficiently alarming 
position. Apart from the decline in the coal trade, 


which is the most serious phenomenon of all, there 
are dangerous symptoms of depression in a number 
of other industries. What statisticians call the “ bal- 
ance of trade”” may show a temporary improvement, 
because imports have declined even more than exports 
of British goods. But a reduced adverse balance of 
trade is only a benefit if it is offset by increased pro- 
duction at home, and the unemployment figures are 
enough to show that no such improvement is taking 
place. Moreover, a large part of the decline in imports 
is in raw materials vital to our own manufactures. 
Some of this may be due to the accumulation of stocks 
imported in previous months; but it also indicates 
a decreased confidence on the part of our manufac- 
turers in their ability to sell goods in the near future. 
It is likely to mean a further decline in employment 
and, perhaps, in our exports during the next few months. 

It is true enough, as a number of optimists have 
pointed out, that the usual comparison of last month’s 
trade with the corresponding month of 1924 produces, 
in this case, an exaggerated impression of the decline ; 
for May of last year was relatively a good month. 
It is true also that by comparing the aggregate of the 
twelve months ending in May with previous twelve- 
monthly aggregates the Board of Trade Journal almost 
succeeds in conveying the impression that there is no 
decline at all; for in the aggregating process the slump 
of the past month is naturally concealed. It is true 
that there are some industries in which trade shows 
a marked improvement on last year. The trade in 
motor-cars, for example, is well up, despite the absence 
of the McKenna duties during the period under review. 
But these facts do not affect the truth that during the 
past two months the condition of trade in general has 
grown worse, and that the signs point to a further 
decline in the near future. 

The change, indeed, is not of such dimensions as, 
in normal times, would cause serious disquiet. If the 
present depression had followed on a period of good 
trade and full employment it would not be worth 
writing about. But, of course, it does not. It follows 
on a period of what has been called “ stabilisation at 
a low level.”” Until a few months back, trade appeared 
to be bad, but fairly stable. It was better than it 
had been at the bottom of the slump, and a good 
many people were disposed to say that we were doing 
as well as could be expected, and that after a period 
of stabilised depression we might well begin an upward 
climb towards a renewal of prosperity. There was 
therefore an inclination, justifiable if this view was 
correct, to mark time and await the event. 

Our readers know that we were never disposed to 
accept this view of painless and effortless recovery as 
the reward of abstinence from any effort to mend the 
situation. We could see no sound reason why trade 
should recover of its own accord, and many disturbing 
factors which might cause a renewed prostration of 
industry. We do not say now that prostration has 
come or is on the way ; but the symptoms are disquieting 
enough to call for a reconsideration of the entire attitude 
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of laisser faire to which, in these days, our Conservatiye 
Governments appear to be definitely committed. Js t 
not now clear that trade, so far from moving towany 
an automatic recovery, is becoming “ stabilised ” 

in the sense that it has found a new and much lowe 
normal point round which we may expect it to fluctua 
in the future? And is it not the case that this ney 
norm is such as to lead us to expect a volume of unem. 
ployment fluctuating between a million and a millig, 
and a-half of registered unemployed, in addition to from 
half a million upwards who are unregistered ? 

For years, we have been told to expect that, when a 
long last peace is restored to Europe, the golden age 
of trade will begin anew. Protocols, pacts, alliances 
have been urged on us with this argument. Naturally, 
we all desire to see real peace restored to Europe and 
to the world. But, if and when that excellent consump. 
mation is reached, will it really bring in its train all the 
blessings promised by its means? Will it cause a 
automatic recovery of trade? Will it enable us t 
absorb our unemployed? Will it do away with the 
difficulties which employers declare are ruining trade 
to-day ? Why should it ? 

Some improvement, doubtless, will come of any 
step that enables nations to beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and to attend to economic affairs as their 
main business. Some improvement will come when, 
at last, Russia gets again on her feet, and there is no 
longer a large blank on the commercial map of the 
world. But is there anyone who can seriously argue 
that even a secure settlement in Western and Central 
Europe, and a return of Russia to an accepted position 
in international intercourse would make smooth the 
path for a thorough restoration of British industry on 
that pre-war basis to which we are still hoping to return! 
It would be comforting to believe even in this remote 
prospect of full recovery ; but we have never seen the 
case for it supported by anything more_than eloquent 
generalisations. 

The plain fact is that a good many of ‘our present 
troubles have nothing or little to do with the peaceless 
state of Europe. This, for example, does not cause the 
depression in our cotton trade to India, or the increased 
activity of the United States in the export markets, 
or the continued growth of the factory system in Asiatic 
countries. It does not cause the increased output 
capacity of continental coal mines or iron and sted 
works, or the increasing cost of getting coal by the 
traditional methods in our own mines. It does not 
affect the change in methods of production which is 
reducing the demand for labour in the metal industries, 
and so calling for a greatly widened market in order to 
keep the operatives at work. All these are economit 
changes profoundly affecting Great Britain’s position 
in world markets, and the demand for labour in this 
country. But the restoration of peace throughout the 
world, so far from causing them to exert less influence, 
would probably have the effect of giving greater scope 
for their development. 

In short, it appears to us, not that the prospects of 
restoration are hopeless, but that restoration cannot be 
achieved on the old lines, or merely by waiting for am 
automatic improvement or a restoration of world 
peace. World peace is, in this connection, the carrot 
on a string, and those who plod peacefully on to reach 
it are the donkey. We need peace for its own sake; 
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but let us beware of expecting too much from it. There 
were many times before 1914 when peace was no 
economic paradise. 

Nor are we comforted by those who tell us that all 
wars are always followed by trade slumps, and that 
always there is in the end a recovery to a higher level 
of prosperity. The stock argument of those who take 
this consoling view is that the slump of the years after 
1815 was just as bad, relatively, as our slump, and that 
it was followed by a glorious recovery. True, but why ? 
Because the latent powers of the new capitalist system, 
held back from development during the long war, were 
available everywhere to cheapen production, and to 

up a new and unexploited world. Cheap mass 

uction of industrial goods balanced cheap extensive 
cultivation in the new countries. Human power became 
vastly more productive, and the opening-up of new 
countries provided a means of selling profitably for 
foodstuffs and materials the industrial products of the 
old world, and especially of Great Britain. 

Where is our equivalent for this to-day ? There are 
indeed vast unexploited or under-exploited tracts of 
the earth. But how fast are we moving, or can we 
move, towards their exploitation? There is no vast 
continent, suited to white settlement. Asia teems with 
people ; and Asia is fast learning our own manufacturing 
technique. In any case, where a century ago Great 
Britain was practically alone as a great manufacturing 
country, with almost the whole world before her for 
commercial expansion, now there are a dozen nations, 
well-equipped with modern industrial plant, and hungry 
for markets and the pick of the world’s best materials 
and sources of power. 

We can expect, then, no such easy triumph as created 
the Victorian era. And let us remember that even 
Victorianism was created only after prolonged suffering 
among the workers, and after widespread revolts easily 
repressed because the workers were then weak, ill- 
organised, uneducated, and badly led. We could not, 
if we would, make a revival to-day by such methods of 
exploitation as were used a century ago, though it may 
be true that low wages and long hours were an essential 
factor in that accumulation of capital which went to the 
making of our Victorian commercial supremacy. We 
have now to treat at least the maintenance of all the 
workers at a barely tolerable standard of living as a 
first charge on our resources. If the “ dole” and the 
pension are “ handicaps’ to trade, they are handicaps 
under which we are bound to start. 

But in fact, they are not handicaps, unless we assume 
that there are vast foreign markets merely awaiting 
aslightly cheaper supply of British goods. And this is 
hot the case. We must not neglect foreign markets ; 
but neither must we rely on them for the restoration of 
industry. The greatest potential market is our home 
market ; the greatest potential purchasers, as well as 
producers, are the British workers. As soon as we 
cease to dream of an automatic return to prosperit 
on the old lines, or of a world peace that passeth all 
understanding in its beneficent reaction on trade, we 
shall turn to the development of the home market as 
our chief concern, to the increasing of our own people’s 
ability to buy in order that we may increase our own 

ty to produce. Easier said than done, no doubt ; 
ut in a world that is learning to be more and more 
independent of our products, what alternative is there 
to the systematic and all-round development of our own 
resources, primarily for our own use ? 


CHINESE NATIONALISM 


ATRED and violence have spread ominously in 
H China during the last week. Canton has now 
taken the place of Shanghai as the chief danger- 
spot ; strikes, riotous assemblies and attacks on the persons 
and property of foreigners are reported in a number of 
other large towns. The negotiations between the Chinese 
and the Powers’ representatives at Shanghai have broken 
down, and the Peking Government remains at loggerheads 
with us over the responsibility for the original outbreak. 
Official China in general is decidedly pro-Chinese, even 
though governors or generals have been ready to use their 
troops to keep order in some of the disturbed areas. It 
appears that Chinese feeling, unco-ordinated as it is, is 
developing some sort of unity against the “* foreign devils.” 
It may not be a very solid unity, but it is certainly signifi- 
cant and dangerous. We are witnessing, in a word, a 
conflict between nationalism and imperialism—a young, 
reckless and ill-equipped nationalism against an imperialism 
well enough equipped, no doubt, but sure neither of its 
policy nor its morals. If we look only at the extreme 
factions, we can see nothing but a struggle of two sets of 
intransigents, shouting “ Bolshevik,” “ Bully,” “ Assassin,” 
“* Desperado,” at one another. Happily, however, these 
Die-hards have not got the field entirely to themselves. 
The vast majority of intelligent people, we believe, both in 
China and in the West, are anxious for peace with honour 
and security to both sides, though they may not be per- 
fectly clear how to get it. We are not so rash as to offer 
any certain solution of the Chinese problem. But we are 
pretty sure about the first thing that it is necessary to do. 
It is necessary to understand exactly what Chinese 
nationalism means, and, furthermore, what is, and what is 
not, practical politics for the imperialists. 

What is the nationalist movement in China? It has 
not sprung armed from the brain of the Bolshevik Jove. 
Of course, Moscow is interested in this crisis; of course, 
the Communist experiments in Russia have made an appeal 
to some of the intellectuals as well as to a section of the 
proletariat in China. But Chinese nationalism is no more 
the creation of Bolsheviks than is Turkish or Egyptian 
or Irish nationalism. All that the Bolsheviks have done 
is to come into China and fan the flames of discontent— 
an art in which they are past-masters. But the discontent 
was there already, and it owed its origin mainly to the 
Western Powers and Japan. It was, in fact, the War 
and the Peace, and not the Bolsheviks, that opened the 
eyes of the Far East and pushed the Chinese nationalist 
movement into being. We are paying now for our scurvy 
treatment of China at the Paris Conference in 1919, for 
the humiliation put upon her by the famous “ Twenty-One 
Demands” of Japan, for the delay in returning Kiaochau 
to her. We are paying for our failure to carry out, in spirit 
as well as letter, the promises of the Washington Conference. 
Thousands of Chinese students go every year to Europe 
and to America and imbibe Western teachings, Western 
theories of liberty. It is not surprising that they should 
be found leading the contest for liberty at home. Nor is 
it surprising that they or any other Chinaman should have 
noted the struggles of other nations against foreign control, 
and have drawn encouragement from the examples of 
Turkey or Egypt or Ireland. We are not, of course, 
suggesting that the young patriots of China are justified 
in everything they do or say. We are merely pointing out 
—what apparently needs pointing out to a great many 
of its European critics—that this nationalist movement is 
not a mere blackguardly rag by a mob of youths who have 
drunk too much Soviet vodka. The youths have learned 
their theories from us—and from dry and democratic 
America. 
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But the Chinese have learned something more than 
theories in these last six years. They have discovered 
that the great imperial Powers of the West are no longer 
what they were. They have seen the decay of the old 
confident imperialism, that first established itself with 
Bibles or loans and then dug itself in quietly under the cover 
of its guns and an efficient civil administration. The rule 
of force is not, indeed, quite done with, but it is becoming 
more and more precarious and unpopular. We gave it 
up as a bad job in Ireland ; we have gone a long way towards 
giving it up in Egypt ; we are trying to find the best method 
of giving it up in India. There are two pretty plain 
reasons for this new state of affairs. One is a change of 
sentiment ; a democratic public opinion is growing rapidly 
against aggression or armed domination. The other is a 
realisation, which is growing with equal rapidity, that 
aggression and armed domination are luxuries that we cannot 
afford. And this economical idea is not confined to the 
British people; the French are bitten with it too, as is 
evident from the popular mutterings over Syria and 
Morocco. The Chinese nationalists, then, have on the 
face of it by no means a bad case. In the first place, 
the liberties of China have been infringed by the imperialist 
Powers, and in equity, as we have taught the Chinese, 
they ought to be restored. Secondly, as the Chinese are 
well aware, a very large section, if not the majority, of 
the Western public really want to do justice to China. 
Thirdly, as the Chinese are again aware, they can make it 
intolerably expensive for us if we resist their demands for 
redress. They have at their disposal not merely the weapons 
of guerilla warfare and rioting which may mean a serious 
addition to our military burdens; they can knock the 
bottom out of our trade by perpetual strikes and boycotts. 
It might save a good deal of trouble if we all realised 
the strength of this case. The Powers are bound, no 
doubt, to take adequate measures for the protection of their 
nationals against the excesses of Chinese patriotism. But 
they will be ill-advised to counter excess with excess, 
and they will be mad if they think they can once more 
stifle Chinese aspirations as they have stifled them in the 
past. 

But now, having said this much for the Chinese, let us 
ask them to look at the other side of the picture. However 
well founded may be their grievances against the foreign 
Powers, they have got to face facts. Our imperialistic 
hands may be dirty. But, obviously, it is not necessary 
that we should be pushed into the sea in order to get them 
clean. We agree, of course, that no one has deliberately 
proposed that all foreigners should leave China. A great 
deal has been said, however, which implies that it does not 
matter very much to the Chinese whether foreign trade is 
carried on effectively or not. ‘* Let justice be done, even 
though the heavens fall” is a fine-sounding motto. But 
in this particular case it raises an important question. 
Do the Chinese want the heavens to fall? We do not 
think there can be any doubt about the answer. China 
has been brought into the modern world, and she neither 
can nor desires to get out of it. Her commerce and indus- 
tries are established, and they are capable of enormous 
expansion. But the prosperity and expansion of her 
commerce and industries depend largely on the co-opera- 
tion of the foreigners, and while the Chinese are fully entitled 
to demand that foreign co-operation shall be co-operation 
and not privileged exploitation, it would be madness 
on their part to push their claims to extremes. After all, the 
Chinese body politic and economic is not in a very healthy 
state, and its disease is not all our fault. The Tuchuns 


have preyed on the people with even less scruple than the 
foreign capitalists, and it may be that a combination between 
the foreign capitalists and the Chinese people will be the 
only effective way of reducing the Tuchuns to order. 


es 


There is a certain confusion, it seems, in the minds of 

of the friends of China in this country as to the cause ¢ 
the present troubles. Industrial conditions in the fore; 
factories, lamentable as they are, are not the root cauy 
We have criticised the foreign manufacturers in they 
columns, not for being worse than Chinese manufacturers, by 
for not being far better. They should be model employer 
and many of them, it is only fair to admit, are ready ty 
travel on that road. The happy day may come wha 
capitalism will be abolished in China as elsewhere; by 
it is not in sight at present. For the moment, therefore, 
we may as well face the facts and stimulate the foreip 
capitalists in China to introduce factory reforms. If w 
are going to do that we had better talk sense about then 
and about China. What good purpose can possibly hk 
served by an article by an authority on China such as % 
read in a British Labour journal, telling us that th 
humanising of conditions in the Treaty Ports “ woul 
not be in the interests of British capitalists, who mean tp 
invest their money abroad, starve out the British worker, 
and convert England into a country of parks and pheasant 
preserves”? Or what good purpose again in saying that 
“it is to prevent any improvement in these conditions 
that we are shooting unarmed boys and girls—usually 
in the back”? But these romantic statements wil 
not, we hope, distract the British Labour movement from 
recognising what is the real cause of the present ferment, 
and pressing the British Government to make haste to 
deal with it. The justice that the Chinese nationalists 
demand is the restitution of their liberties and the diminv- 
tion of foreign privileges in China. They must have that, 
because, however much we may demur or delay, we ar 
powerless to withhold it indefinitely. But to chasten the 
foreigners, as they may look to doing at the coming Con- 
ference, will be only half their business. The other half 
will be to use the help of the foreigners in making a nation 
of China. And that will need cool heads and long views 
and some give and take. 


THREES IN FRANCE 
Paris, June 22nd, 


HE present political situation in France resolves 
itself into a series of threes. Thus, in the Govem- 


ment which succeeded that of M. Herriot, who 
never reconciled himself to his defeat and believed in his 
early return to power, there were three men co-operating, 
but each prepared to seize an opportunity of taking the real 
leadership. There was M. Painlevé who chose the War 
Department, and immediately found himself involved in 
the Moroccan trouble, which arouses resentment in sections 
of Parliament and in sections of the country. There was 
M. Caillaux who came with what many men are now calling 
a bubble reputation to the Finance Department, and 
immediately got into difficulties with those who might 
have been reckoned among his supporters. There was M. 
Briand, the cleverest of the trio, who, arriving at the Foreign 
Department, immediately presented France with at least 
the appearance of a Security Pact, welcome enough, though 
not producing its full effect because of more urgent over 
shadowing events. 

Again, there were three questions which worked up to 
crisis. There was the Moroccan question, perplexing the 
Socialists, whose greatest leader, Jaurés, fulminated against 
the North African adventure before the war. There wa 
the financial question, which ranged the Socialists against 
M. Caillaux, who remains his old self, that is to s8J, 
unwilling to compromise, authoritative. There was the 
electoral question which, although of less interest to the 
country, and, indeed, of less intrinsic importance, meals 
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much to the deputies, because the return to the single- 
member constituency, instead of large areas with list voting, 
would make the association of Radicals and Socialists useless 
and impossible. 

In Parliament there were, one might roughly say, three 

ies—namely, the Communists, who were frankly 
revolutionary ; the groups of the Left who were ready 
to temporise and, indeed, heterogeneous as they were, 
could do little else; and the Nationalists, as the men who 
were theoretically in opposition may be dubbed. One 
might vary the terms and call the parties in presence the 
Extreme Left, the Left, and the Right. 

But the Left itself broke up into three fractions. There 
were, on the Government benches, the Socialists, the 
Advanced Radicals, who may properly bear the name of 
Herriotists, and the Lukewarm Radicals who occupied a 
central position and might,in accordance with circumstances, 
swing either to the right or to the left. It was never an 
easy task to hold together a team which was an invention 
of the elections of last May. Electoral necessities make 
strange bedfellows. They could only be persuaded from 
walking off in their several ways by the promise of a common 
breakfast dish of scrambled curés and poached anti- 
dericalism. When M. Painlevé withdrew this appetising 
repast the dissensions began. 

As for the Socialists, for the past few weeks they have 
been at loggerheads over three propositions. The first 
proposition was that of the Socialists who love power, open 
or occult, and who even have hankerings after Ministerial 
jobs. They wanted to support the Painlevé Government 
in spite of its deviation from the Herriot program, and were 
not unwilling to continue to swallow principle after principle 
and to regard such fare as an excellent meal. The second 
proposition was that of those who could not bear the thought 
of the cold shades of opposition instead of the warm con- 
sanguinity of the majority bed, but who were still conscious 
of the indignation of the rank-and-file who had no enjoy- 
ment of the alliance. They were ready to give a conditional 
support to the Government, to drive a bargain, to obey 
provided they could pose as masters. The third proposition, 
which increasingly won the adhesion of the bulk of the 
Socialists, was that of an acknowledged rupture with the 
Radicals except with those among the Radicals who 
chose to keep them company after the divorce had been 
made absolute. They were the men who conformed to 
party rules; they were the men who were willing victims 
of the comitards. The deputy in France, particularly the 
Socialist deputy, is not a law unto himself; he is merely 
the mouthpiece of a local committee composed of militants 
who have drunk the true milk of the gospel, who are 
doctrinaires, and who keep bright and shining the knife of 
the guillotine for heterodoxy. Of these three tendencies 
it seemed inevitable that the third would ultimately 
triumph. 

When the third should be on the point of triumphing, 
what would be the position of M. Painlevé and his consorts ? 
There would be three courses open to them. In the first 
place they might, for the sake of saving the Bloc des 
Gauches, endeavour to effect a reconciliation at any price 
—to present to the Socialists, in the words of the American 
song, “a dainty little wiggle with an angel face.” This 
would go against the grain; the Socialist demands were 
too much and the Cabinet as a whole had taken up too firm 
‘stand on the Moroccan question, on the financial question, 
and even on the electoral question, pronouncing against 
Proportional representation put forward by the Socialists, 
and in favour of the scrutin d’arrondissement — single- 
member constituencies—for which there seemed to be 
* majority in the Chamber, in spite of the picturesque 
denunciation by one of the members of the Cabinet of 
Single-member constituencies, with their local influences, 


as “‘ stagnant pools.” In the second place, M. Painlevé, 
having lost or being about to lose the support of the 
Socialists, having regard ‘to his own past and perhaps his 
own future, might decide to resign. That would be the 
logical course if the party system is a reality in France ; 
for if a man’s own followers turn against him can he con- 
sistently accept the help of the Opposition? In the third 
place he might, believing that the successful prosecution of 
the Moroccan campaign was a matter of overwhelming 
national importance, and the fulfilment of the financial 
plans a matter of life and death, and a new Ministerial 
crisis perhaps disastrous for France at this juncture, 
resolve to seek a fresh majority—a majorité de rechange— 
and govern with the faithful Radicals, the Centre, and 
most of the elements of the Right, whc had grown more 
friendly towards him, fearing lest his downfall should mean 
the shifting of power further to the Left. 

The men of the Centre and the Right had watched the 
career of M. Painlevé, of M. Caillaux, and of M. Briand 
with interest. They saw that M. Painlevé was (to use their 
own expression) patriotic in the Moroccan affair. They 
saw that M. Caillaux was at any rate opposed to the 
Socialist proposal of a levy on capital. They saw that M. 
Briand was at least as successful in extracting pledges 
from the British Government and in fastening bonds on 
Germany as any other Minister could be. Why, then, 
should the so-called Opposition not retain the trio which 
suited them as admirably as any other conceivable com- 
bination in the present Parliament ? 

Such were the elements of the Parliamentary situation 
when the newspapers, from the Quotidien to the Echo de 
Paris, began to discuss day after day what they variously 
described as the Ministerial crisis, the crisis of the Bloc des 
Gauches, the Parliamentary crisis, the Moroccan crisis, 
the financial crisis, and the rest. With these elements in 
mind the reader will be better able to follow the working 
out of the crisis or crises. There can be no doubt that the 
Communist protests against fighting in Morocco have touched 
many parts of the population, which would be glad to see 
peace made with Abd-el-Krim without delay. The spec- 
tacular flight of M. Painlevé to Rabat may procure him a 
certain personal popularity; but though it may be neces- 
sary for the French to hold up their end in Morocco, the 
feeling of the country is definitely against any prolongation 
of hostilities that cannot indisputably be proved to be 
inevitable. 

With regard to French finances it is impossible to disguise 
the difficulties which M. Caillaux has encountered. The 
1925 budget should have been ready for application at the 
beginning of the year. There has been such muddling 
that it is six months overdue. The Government is existing 
on provisional monthly credits, and formidable échéances 
are in sight. The Figaro—with some exaggeration—com- 
pletes our series of threes by alleging that three budgetary 
projects have been considered. There is one passed by 
the Chamber and seriously modified by the Senate. There 
is another which is the Senatorial budget overhauled by the 
Chamber Commission. Finally, there is the proposed 
reconstruction of M. Caillaux to which lack of favour has 
been shown. The Socialists are hurt because M. Caillaux 
has frankly stated that the budget endorsed by the Socialists, 
as drawn up by the Herriot Government, and declared to 
be balanced, is in fact in deficit. Assuming that the present 
budget is now passed without further disputation and the 
complications of 1925 straightened out, there is another 
quarrel as between M. Caillaux and the Socialists. M. 
Caillaux desires budgetary confusion to disappear before 
revealing his plans of fiduciary reform. The Socialists 
see no reason why his scheme should be held back. The 


other day the Quotidien, which is the organ of the militant 
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Left, regretted that although certain minor points had 
been settled, at bottom the disaccord was aggravated. 

Either, say the Socialists, the’ financial position should 
be restored by demanding an exceptional contribution from 
the wealthy, that is to say, by the imposition of a capital 
levy ; or it must be effected at the expense of the whole 
nation, and it would be chiefly the poor and the 
middle classes (the terms are synonymous) which will suffer. 
M. Caillaux points to the inadequate machinery for tax 
collection and is understood to hold that it would take two 
years to begin to operate a capital levy. Quite apart 
from the merits of the Socialist proposals, they do not, it 
is urged, meet the needs of France at this moment. M. 
Caillaux has spoken of the hour of financial penitence 
sounding; the phrase is disliked. I have still faith in 
the potential financial soundness of France, but obviously 
these disputes are not without their danger. We are at 
a grave moment of French post-war history. 

SIsLEy HuDDLESTON. 


GALILEO OF ‘TENNESSEE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

[ Pen a few weeks ago the little town of Dayton, 
Tennessee, was hardly known to one American 
in ten thousand. To-day, for the entire Press 

of the United States, it is the centre of the universe of 

news. This extraordinary fortune has befallen Dayton 
because of a youthful and unpretentious school-teacher, 

John T. Scopes, who has agreed—reluctantly, as everyone 

understands—to face an indictment for violating the 

new Anti-Evolution Law of his home State. The lists 

for this fantastic encounter—which may be styled W. J. 

Bryan versus the Spirit of the Age—are now being set, 

on a scale to which no description could do justice; and 

the trial is to open on July 10th. 

The main outlines of the obscurantist reaction in 
America, as it then affected the churches and colleges, 
were set forth by the present writer in these columns two 
years ago. Matters have moved since then with the 
force and speed of an inundation, especially over the 
Southern States and other backward regions. About the 
time that the Ku-Klux-Klan was being revived as the 
instrument of social tyranny, the ultra-orthodox section 
of the Protestant Churches began the crusade of Funda- 
mentalism, an essential part of which was a concerted 
drive against the preachers and teachers of liberal religion. 
In the Churches the Fundamentalists commanded large 
battalions ; but they could not have risen to importance 
in the wider world had it not been for the special conditions 
that made a brutal tyranny such as the Ku-Klux-Klan 
possible in America, and for the circumstance that W. J. 
Bryan—the world’s most grotesque public man, but 
unhappily endowed with a gift of eloquence—was more 
than ready to engage in a new apostolate. Bryan, released 
by age and failure from party politics, took the lead in 
the assemblies of his own church, the Presbyterian, and 
on the platform. Happy, as always, in political intrigue, 
he entered upon what might have seemed a ridiculously 
forlorn attempt to persuade the State Legislatures to pass 
laws making it a penal offence for any man or woman in 
the public schools to teach a theory of evolution, or to use 
a text-book in which such theories are mentioned with 
favour. Early in the present year a first definite legis- 
lative victory was achieved by the Fundamentalists. 
The Tennessee legislature passed a law making it a mis- 
demeanour for a person to teach in any school supported 
by the State “any theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach 
instead that man has descended from a lower order of 
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animals”; or, furthermore, that “disregards, denies, 
or brings into disrepute ” the narrative of Genesis, ft i, 
not pretended that a majority of the Tennessee legislatoy 
do not know the absurdity of such a law, but it is pointeg 
out that the majority of their constituents, living on th 
farms and in the small towns, are childish folk who hay 
been led by their ignorant pastors to believe that some. 
thing known as Evolution is the doctrine of hell and thg 
the recognisable name of Anti-Christ is Charles Darwin, 
The legislature of Tennessee was the first to adopt the 
fundamentalist form of Fascism, but it is well known tha 
if the law can be sustained at least a dozen States yjj 
hasten to pass statutes of a similar character. 

While the Bill was in progress the teachers and pm. 
fessors of Tennessee, apparently, made no serious attempt 
to fight it, but after the Governor had affixed his signatuy 
they decided to test it in the courts, and of course the 
Press of the country was quick to realise the sensation] 
farce that was in prospect. The greatest machinery of 
publicity in the world was focussed upon Dayton, Ten. 
nessee. It is precisely what the older Americans kney 
as a one-horse town, its normal population being les 
than 3,000. No sooner was the date of the trial fixe 
than the local Babbitts began preparations for an immense 
incursion of visitors. Dayton is being dealt with like the 
ordinary convention city. Hotels are being enlarged, 
temporary dwellings erected, hundreds of tents pitched. 
The Fundamentalists are planning camp meetings as an 
emotional expansion of the drama to be enacted in the 
court-house, while a hippodrome with every sort of side 
show is to be provided for the multitude which may want 
amusement not related to the Garden of Eden. The 
newspapers have commissioned their best descriptive 
reporters, whose anticipatory rapture may easily be 
imagined. It is said that the Solon who drafted the 
Tennessee anti-evolution law, an old tobacco planter 
named John Washington Butler, announced that he was 
too poor to make the trip to Dayton: he would stay at 
home and pray. Also, not having any notion what the 
evolution banned by his bill might be, that he would 
read a little book about it. But in the United States 
pious old tobacco growers of this sort cannot be permitted 
to keep away from the show. The Press has not to be 
persuaded of their value. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Butler has been snapped up 
by the Universal Service, with which press syndicate the 
vast system of Hearst newspapers is allied. The fine old 
boy will cover the Scopes trial in the réle of star reporter. 

In the whole of this incomparable scene the person of 
least account at the moment would appear to be Mr. Scopes, 
the self-sacrificing accused. There seems to be no doubt 
at all about him. He is a young man of twenty-four, 
whose modest task has been to teach the elements of 
biology to a small senior class—seven boys only, it is said 
—in the Rhea High School, and to coach the other boys ia 
football. He had no thought of notoriety, and certainly 
none of martyrdom. But a well-known scientific man 2 
the district induced him to play the public-spirited part 
of victim in the test case—which, needless to say, is # 
collusive action—and as a consequence an immeasurable 
publicity is Mr. Scope’s portion. If it is true, as doubtless 
it is, that he has refused offers from the cinema firms of 
not less than £80,000 for the picture rights of the tral 
scene, we may infer that Mr. Scopes is in effect saying 
to W. J. Bryan, “I implore you not to stay your hand!” 

The simple point at issue in the suit is the validity af 
a State law which imposes a sectarian test upon teachers 
employed in the schools of the State. But the proceedings 
will, necessarily, range far beyond this. The presence of 
Mr. Bryan as chief prosecution counsel is in itself 
assurance of a unique display; and, naturally, the defence 
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js being organised so as to make certain the maximum 
exposure of the Bryanites. Since the affair makes a 

us culmination to the long fight for freedom of 

h and discussion that has been going on throughout 
the past ten years, the American Civil Liberties Union is 
undertaking the financial burden of the defence. The men 
of science and their organisations are, inevitably, ranged 
behind the accused, whose counsel will be able to call 

the voluntary services of as many experts as they 
may need. Mr. Scopes has a fine choice of advocates, 
any number of whom are ready to give their services 
without fee. The principal counsel for the defence is 
Mr. Clarence Darrow, of Chicago. Famous as a criminal 
lawyer, and latterly as the advocate who saved the Chicago 
boy-murderers, Leopold and Loeb, from the death penalty, 
Mr. Darrow bears a personal reputation which, it may be 
supposed, cannot be of any great assistance to him in 
Tennessee. He was formerly an active Socialist, for many 
years well known in Chicago as the advocate upon whom 
Labour leaders in trouble relied in the courts. He is an 
avowed agnostic, with a frankly pessimistic outlook on 
life which he has for long enjoyed expounding to popular 
audiences. He is therefore not especially secure against the 
argument that a knowledge of modern science is destructive 
of the fundamentalist faith. The defence, however, knows 
all this; but it knows also that Clarence Darrow has a 
remarkable forensic gift, and a way with the jury that is 
renowned through the Middle West. With him is associated 
Dr. J. R. Neal, formerly head of the State Law School in 
Tennessee, and Mr. Bainbridge Colby, who was for a short 
time Secretary of State in the Wilson Cabinet and nominally 
Mr. Wilson’s law partner. 

The expectation is that the trial at Dayton may last 
fora month or so, yielding an unexampled stream of news- 
paper copy and farcical scenes without end. This expecta- 
tion may be fulfilled: obviously, the possibilities are 
ulimited. But there is at least a fair chance that the 
upshot may be altogether different. The temptation for 
the American Press to overplay an affair of this kind is 
imesistible, and it is not at all unlikely that a good part 
of the sensation value may be exhausted before the opening 
of the case. As to the result in the court of first instance 
there would appear to be little room for doubt. The jury 
will consist of twelve Tennessee citizens, mostly farmers, 
and we may take it for granted that Mr. Bryan will be able 
to exercise his powers of rhetoric upon the confident 
assumption that not one juryman has ever heard an 
tlementary statement of the problem of life, the theory 
of organic evolution, or those simpler facts of the universe 
which have been common knowledge in the educated 
world through many generations. 

For English observers the comedy of Tennessee is 
unrealisable. “‘We thank the goodness and the grace 
that on our birth have smiled,” and are in happy 
ignorance of the lengths to which, in the greatest of 
Republics, the terror of the Fundamentalist Inquisition 
has been carried. Mr. Bryan, whose talent for general 
lvective is remarkable, proclaims to his fellow-countrymen 
that “ the scientists of America are dishonest scoundrels, 
afraid to tell their beliefs, burrowing in the ground and 
stealing away the faith of your children.” The egregious 
Billy Sunday goes far beyond this, as befits the baseball 
evangelist; and so, it must be said, do hundreds of 
Fundamentalist preachers and writers, who show them- 
elves unable to defend their strange tenets except by 

ping into the language of the gutter. One of the best 
America’s journalist-critics, Mr. Bruce Bliven, sums up 
$ review of the social phenomena, after a tour of the 
Middle-Western cities, thus: ‘ Fundamentalism is in the 
saddle ; and Fundamentalism means a deliberate choice 
of ignorance, a deliberate suppression of intellectual 


curiosity. People don’t want to know, to think, or to 
learn. . . . The Ku-Klux-Klan is declining as an 
organisation, but the Ku Klux civilisation is predominant.” 
If that is so, American liberals everywhere have cause to 
welcome even the humiliating comedy of Tennessee. It is, 
at any rate, an astonishing house-airing. Bryanism can 
be killed only by publicity and ridicule. They tell in 
America of a Frenchman, homeward bound from New York, 
watching the always exhilarating spectacle of the harbour. 
“And what is that?” he asked, as the liner passed the 
figure of Liberty. They told him. “Ah, yes,” he medi- 
tated; ‘‘in France also we raise statues to our illustrious 
dead!” 


CHANGE 


R. CHURCHILL, defending the changes that have 

M been made in the silk duties against his critics 

in the House of Commons, declared that “there 

was nothing wrong in change if it was in the right direction.” 

** You are an authority on that,” Mr. Snowden called out. 

To which Mr. Churchill gaily retorted that “‘ to improve 

was to change, and to be perfect was to have changed often.” 
It is comfortable doctrine, for we have all changed often. 
Not quite so often, perhaps, as Mr. Churchill, but often 
enough to be reluctant to throw the first stone at him. 
At the same time, our experience of change has by no means 
convinced us that it is always a process of perfection. 
Many of the best men have changed, but few of them have 

made a habit of change. St. Paul, St. Francis, and Bunyan 
all changed ; but their object in doing so was not to change 
but to enter into a divine monotony of fidelity. We do 
not feel that a man who changes his religion again and 
again, like F. W. Newman, is a model of wisdom, and most 
of us have greater respect for a man who, having changed 
his principles once, lives as though in his new principles he 
discovered a fixed star. All sincere men are in search 
of some principle as fixed as the North Star, whether in 
religion, philosophy or politics. Unfortunately, though 
it is easy for all intelligent men to agree which is the North 
Star in the heavens, it has hitherto been impossible to dis- 
cover in philosophy or politics, in religion or morals, any 
principle which will be universally accepted as a guide as the 
North Star is. The Christians and the Buddhists, the 
idealists and the utilitarians, the Conservatives and the 
Socialists, each proclaim as the North Star a heavenly 
fire which, according to their opponents, is merely an illu- 
minated planet. It is this conflict of assertion that has led 
many men to doubt whether in such matters anything 
approaching certainty is possible and to live in a cheerful 
and cynical indifference. To the ordinary man, however, 
perpetual indifference is impossible. Those who have 
achieved it are men to whom the belief that there is no 
North Star is itself a sort of North Star. If they must have 
a faith, most men desire a more ardent faith than that. 
Hence their instant response to great men who say, “ This 
or this is the North Star,” with such conviction and such 
frequency that it is possible to believe that it is true. 
It is the function of the great man to persuade his fellow- 
creatures that they have discovered the North Star at last. 
They immediately feel that the pattern of the heavens, 
which before seemed confused and meaningless, is so simple 
that it could be understood by a child. Hear a Salvation 
Army convert speaking at a street-corner: he speaks as 
one for whom the mysteries of the skies are no longer 
inscrutable: things that puzzled the Babylonian seers 
have become to him as clear as that two and two make four; 
he can give you all the essentials of astronomy in words 
of one syllable. Or listen to the young Communist 
haranguing the bewildered under a street-lamp: he mown 
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about it all, he knows, he knows; he can tell you how to 
get to the New Jerusalem by the light of a single star. 
Few of us can accept the faith either of the Salvationist 
or of the young Communist without reservations; but, 
though we may not envy them their illusions, we envy them 
their power of coming to a decision as to which is the one 
star worth following. For the chief end of life is not some 
kind of change but some kind of loyalty or fidelity. 

I met an undergraduate the other day who said that he 
would hate to go to Heaven, because change is the only 
thing worth living for and in Heaven there will obviously 
be no more change. This is the romantic attitude to life— 
the love of experience for experience’s sake. It is an attitude 
natural enough in the young, and some bold spirits carry 
it on even beyond middle age. But it is founded, I think, 
on an illusion—the illusion that the pleasures of experience 
are to be measured by number. It may be, on the contrary, 
that the experiences most worth having are the experiences 
that we should like to go on for ever. Lovers certainly, 
while they are in love, swear eternal fidelity. They do 
not envy Solomon his multitudinous harem. They do not 
write poems to the beloved, explaining that love is 
tolerable only because of the modern facilities for divorce. 
In youth, indeed, they almost persuade themselves that 
love is a changeless Heaven, and the first foresight of the 
shadow of change darkens the world for them. The 
truth is, if any experience of happiness is profound enough, 
we wish it to go on for ever. We should like creation to 
stand still by a miracle and the world to become as change- 
less as the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, though with 
everybody awake and aware. In our memories we con- 
stantly do our best to make the world stand still—to 
fix the past as though it were not gone from us for ever 
and to recover it and substitute it for the circumstances 
about us to-day. The dead are no longer dead to us. 
We are faithful again to friends we had almost forgotten. 
We summon back again the green seclusion of some old and 
overgrown garden, a room that seemed to wall in all happi- 
ness, a shore of rock and sand in comparison with which 
everything else in the atlas seemed only half-real. Human 
beings vary a great deal in the pleasure they take in looking 
backwards, and retrospection may easily become a foolish- 
ness. But I doubt whether, without a capacity for living 
in the past, any man can be called happy. A man without 
a memory who began a new life every day and every hour 
of the day would be a man whom not even the gloomiest 
pessimist would envy. We love change, but we also love 
an unchanging thread to run through our lives. Or, rather, 
it may be, we accept change as a hateful necessity, and are 
never more triumphant than when we have proved to our 
own satisfaction that under all our apparent changes we 
have never really and radically changed. 

Politicians are especially addicted to proving that the 
changes that have occurred during their careers have been 
more apparent than real. Their opponents almost invari- 
ably taunt them with having changed, and produce excerpts 
from forgotten speeches in proof of this. Few of them have 
the courage to declare with Mr. Churchill that to be perfect 
is to have changed often. As a rule, they grow restive as 
the ghosts of their dead convictions are let loose out of 
Hansard to accuse them of inconsistency. It is only an 
exceptional man who would not like to prove that he had 
been consistent from the beginning of his manhood. 
Young men used enthusiastically to quote Emerson to the 
effect that inconsistency was the hobgoblin of small minds, 
and that, if necessary, you should throw your past from 
you, as Joseph threw his cloak into the hands of the harlot, 
and flee. But, though the advice is sound enough, there 
is nothing in inconsistency to attract an ardent tempera- 
ment forlong. Ifa man ‘is a pacifist one day and a militarist 
the next, if he turns from religion to atheism and from 






Bolshevism to Toryism, in an endless succession of politicg) 
experiments, he may be as brilliant and as charming g 
Alcibiades, but we begin to feel that he is a little untrug. 
worthy. He is not so much like a Joseph fleeing from 
Potiphar’s wife, as like a Joseph fleeing from a series of 
his own wives. And though the best man in the worj 
may in certain circumstances flee once from one 

most people begin to suspect him of levity if he flees from 
half-a-dozen, one after the other. Change, indeed, carried 
to this pitch, becomes farcical. Consistency, fidelity, 
must begin somewhere. It is the object, some philosophers 
say, even of Don Juan’s quest. And, in politics, we may 
be sure that it is the object of Mr. Churchill’s. It is safe 
to prophesy that, in a deep sense, he will never change 
again. He has returned to faith in his father’s stay, 
It is what most men do in the end. But it is not perfection, 

¥. & 


Correspondence 
THE “SAINTLINESS” OF MR. C. R. DAS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In your refreshingly well-informed article on the career 
of the late Mr. C. R. Das you refer to the “* vigorous discussion” 
and ‘*“ amused or scornful Press comments” which arose on 
(a perverse travesty of) a detached phrase in the statement 
made by me in the House of Lords last July in reply to Lon 
Peel’s suggestion that the British Government ought to direct 
the prosecution of Mr. Das for incitement to murder. Perhaps, 
as you refer to this matter, you will allow me to offer some 
observations on the relevance and significance of those comments, 
You correctly recite the quotation which I made from “ An 
unnamed authority,” but even you go off the lines in alluding 
to that quotation as a “description” of Mr. Das. The 
** authority ’’ whom I quoted (Lord Lytton) and I myself were 
concerned in our correspondence with the facts of the political 
situation. We are also, both of us, men of a good deal of 
natural fastidiousness and also disciplinary experience in regard 
to the correct and pertinent use of language. Words very 
inoffensively used by Lord Lytton himself were recently, in 
another case, far more sillily and grossly misrepresented by 
Indian publicists than mine were in this quotation from him 
by journalists either incapable of apprehending the meaning of 
any English sentence outside of their own stock of press clichés 
or quick to perceive that a public whose prejudices they desired, 
or were expected, to feed might be encouraged in those prejudices 
by a little adroit fudging. 

Lord Lytton then informed me that Mr. Das, in India, “ had 
the reputation of being a particularly upright and scrupulous 
politician, second only to Gandhi himself in saintliness 
of character.” He did not say, nor did I say, that Mr. Das 
was, or that we thought him, a saint or saintly, as the gentleman 
who cabled my speech and the anti-Swaraj and anti-Labour 
journalists who commented on it had (as the case may be) 
the brilliant professional inspiration to represent or the illiterate 
stupidity to conceive. Lord Lytton in his letter, and I at 
much more detailed length in my speech, in fact went on to 
point out that (whatever Mr. Das’ reputation among his 
adherents) he was in his parliamentary methods (as he himself 
admitted and justified) unscrupulous ; and this to a degree that 
damaged his cause ; that he was in his political tactics exceedingly 
amateurish and ill-advised, and in his notion (derived from obset- 
vation of the course of British policy in Ireland and Kenya) 
that he could frighten the British Government by toying with 
the policy of violence, entirely deluded. All of which, between 
the date of my speech and the date of his death, it became 
evident (as your article points out) that he had been coming to 
recognise, and he was seeking new lines of action. That was the 
intention, and may have been in some degree the effect, of my 
speech, and of representations made to Mr. Das by personal 
friends of his in the Labour Ministry who thought and told him 
the same, who admired him, as most people did who knew him 
intimately, and whose good faith he trusted. I was not per 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Das, and never had any direct 
communication or correspondence with him; but I am gla 
that I endeavoured to do such justice as I was able to to his 
high patriotic inspirations. That I should in so doing have 
incurred some vilification and ridicule from the viler and more 
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ridiculous sections of our Die-hard Press was not surprising, 
or at all disturbing to me. 

To say that a politician has a reputation for saintliness 
(even if it be only among the uncritical masses of his supporters) 
js to state a political fact—it is not a “ description ” of him— 
any more than to state that Mr. Lloyd George is admired as a 
hymn-leader by Welsh congregations would be to describe him 
as a political Puritan. (Our Aguecheeks of the Press would 
doubtless not consider that the Puritanism improved the 
politicianism. ) That representation may have been—to quote 
your phrase—“ extraordinarily wide of the mark,” but whether 
it was so or not had little bearing on the real purport of what I 


Personally, I feel some doubt if it was, as a statement of 
political fact, substantially very far wide of the mark; and 

ur article goes far to admit this. No one who understands 
anything of what creates in India a reputation for saintliness 
will imagine that because Mr. Das was in his youth a bon viveur, 
“lavish,” as you say, “with his money,” it would therefore 
be ridiculous to speak of him there as a saint. Your article 
records the life of a man who devoted great talents to the cause 
of his people, subordinated his professional interests to the 
furtherance of that cause, used his wealth with generosity, 
and in middle life, after providing, as was his religious obliga- 
tion, for the future of his family, on a modest basis, changed 
his own manner of living and put his money in trust for national 
and educational purposes. He was, you say, “‘ an impassioned 
and very romantic Nationalist, and those who were near him 
always held the view that there was a strain of mysticism 
in him... A man of incalculable temperament, wielding a 
singular power Over men and situations.” 

But these things are the characteristics of what qualifies 
for a reputation of sainthood in men and women, and whatever 
may have been his estimation in life, Mr. Das, who has driven 
himself to death at fifty-five by overstrain of his bodily powers 
in the service of the commands of his spirit, is certainly hence- 
forward assured of inclusion in the canon of Indian national saints. 

And I wonder whether the writer of your article understands 
more than he ventures, in a British weekly review, to express, 
when he speaks of Mr. Das’ “‘ strain of mysticism.” It is usually 
only people who do not understand, or are writing for people 
who they think do not understand, what “ mysticism ” means 
that employ that word. There was no more mysticism about 
Mr. Das than there is about any other religious man. He 
was a conforming Hindu, and Hinduism is the most positive and 
empirical of religions. As an educated Hindu he would naturally 
understand what religion means better than most (even religious) 
Englishmen do; apprehension of the fact of and contact with 
the reality of spiritual life—which does in fact give “‘ a singular 
power over men.” In so far as Mr. Das may have practised 
the way of submission to and invitation of that power—as all 
religious men must practise it—he was from the Indian point 
of view a saintly man—on the way of holiness—however unscru- 
pulous he may appear to have been according to the rules of 
the sham-fights of politics or the casuistry of the ethics of 
revolutionary activity and its suppression. 

You recently reviewed Mr. D. J. Mukerjee’s book, My 
Brother's Face. That, in connection with the topics on which 
Ihave been touching, is one of the most instructive books that 
has ever been written in English. Its readers will understand 
how it may have been possible, and possibly was important, 
that Mr. Das should have had a reputation for saintliness, 
and why the importance of that fact cannot be disposed of, in 
its bearing on Indian politics, by Anglo-Saxon guffaws or 
Carmelite House mentality.—Yours, etc., OLIVIER. 

Old Hall, Ramsden. 

June 23rd. 


MUSSOLINI AND AFGHANISTAN 
To the Editor of Tur New StaTESMAN. 

Siz,—In consequence of the verbal note of June 12th, pre- 
sented by the Mussolini Government to the Afghan Minister in 
Rome, and asking for reparations for the execution in Kabul of 
an Italian engineer condemned to death according to Afghan 
law for crimes he committed, the Italian Press and corre- 
‘pondents of European newspapers in Italy accuse the Afghan 
Government of bad faith and of “ violation of all principles of 
international law.” As this accusation involves the important 
matter of the Afghan Government’s behaviour towards the 

ners living in Afghanistan, may I be allowed to call your 
attention to the following facts, hoping that you shall be kind 
fnough to publish this statement in your paper, well-known for 
ts high spirit of impartiality in international affairs ? 





(1) Dario Piperno, the Italian engineer executed on the 
2nd of June for a crime which he committed and which he recog- 
nised to have committed, had accepted the Afghan law when 
he came to Afghanistan as all foreigners living there. In fact, 
all contracts made between the representatives of Afghanistan 
abroad and foreign subjects entering the service of the Afghan 
Government contain a clause involving the submission of all 
foreigners to the sovereignty of Afghan law during their stay in 
the country. Dario Piperno signed voluntarily such a clause, 
as did many other Italians, French, Germans, etc., working 
in Afghanistan for three or four years, and serving the Afghan 
Government with devotion and to the entire satisfaction of 
their employers. 

(2) When, after the assassination of an Afghan policeman on 
duty, Dario Piperno was condemned the first time to death, a 
condemnation which has been confirmed, according to Afghan law 
by the Court of Appeal, as well as by the High Court of Kabul, 
the Italian Government sent a telegram to His Majesty the King 
of Afghanistan imploring for pardon, the King graciously 
consented to transmute the death sentence into imprisonment, 
in spite of the fact that the Afghan people considered such 
an act too partial in favour of a foreign criminal. Those who 
know the country know also that no similar crime can be easily 
pardoned under existing circumstances in Afghanistan, without 
shaking the authority of the law. This is so much the case, 
that a Government friendly to Italy advised the Mussolini 
Cabinet not to interfere with the Afghan law, but simply to 
ask for a favour on the part of His Majesty the King of 
Afghanistan. 

(3) According to Afghan customs the blood money had to be 
paid to the relatives of the Afghan victim of Dario Piperno, 
in order to secure their pardon. Dario Piperno, instead of 
remaining peacefully in prison and awaiting patiently the 
definite liberation which he could attain by good behaviour, 
escaped from prison by conspiracy against the Afghan authorities, 
as admitted in his letter to his father published in the Italian 
paper Tribuna, and tried to flee to Soviet Russia. He feared 
the authorities on the Anglo-Indian frontier and preferred 
to put himself into the hands of the Bolsheviks. Arrested again, 
he had to submit to a new trial before the Afghan Tribunals for 
conspiracy and was again condemned to death. The execution 
took place regularly in the prison, on June 2nd. 

(4) M. Mussolini, instead of asking for full information and for 
impartial inquiry on the new trial, took the following steps : 

(a) On the very day of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

rule of King Victor Emmanuel III., June 6th, when the 
Afghan Minister in Rome, Sirdar Azimullah Khan, 
and his colleague in Paris, Sirdar Mohammed Nadir 
Khan, had been invited to a garden party in the Quirinal, 
with the whole Diplomatic Corps in Rome, an official 
came three hours before the beginning of the garden 
party to the Afghan Legation informing Sirdar Azi- 
mullah Khan on behalf of M. Mussolini that the invitation 
has been cancelled and that the Afghan Ministers should 
not attend the royal garden party. 
On June 12th, M. Mussolini sent his verbal] note to Sirdar 
Azimullah Khan, asking for an indemnity of seven 
thousand pounds, for a public manifestation in Kabul 
in favour of Dario Piperno and for a visit of the Afghan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Italian Legation 
while a company of Afghan soldiers with flag should 
salute the Italian flag. In this verbal note Mussolini 
calls the execution of an Italian murderer an “ incon- 
ceivable and barbarous event”’’ and an “ inconceivable 
violation of any principle of civil way of living,” etc. 
M. Mussolini, not satisfied with the above-mentioned 
proofs of his education, courtesy and taste, wrote a 
letter to the father of Dario Piperno, a shorthand- 
writer in the Italian Parliament, expressing not only 
deep sorrow for the “* crue] death ” of his son, but calling 
a murderer a “ national hero” and declaring that the 
souls of all Italians cry for revenge, and that Italy 
will never forget such a hero (who simply insulted and 
assassinated a poor Afghan policeman on duty and 
expiated his crime, which he recognised he had com- 
mitted, as seen in his letters addressed to his father and 
published in the Italian Press). Mussolini's letter 
was also published by the Agencia Stephani. The 
whole Italian nation is excited by officia) means against 
Afghanistan because of an Italian murderer executed in 
a foreign country. at a time when Italian criminals are 
free in their own country. 


Meanwhile, the Mussolini Government has placed an embargo 
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on an Italian steamer on the way to Karachi, with a cargo of 
goods for, and already paid for by, Afghanistan, and also on 
Afghan private and public money deposited in Italian banks. 

The Afghan Government, owing to the distance between 
Kabul and Rome, gave at the time of writing no reply to M. 
Mussolini’s verbal note. The question whether any reply will 
be given, or whether the whole matter will be submitted to the 
International Court of the Hague for impartial inquiry, remains 
open. 

In stating the facts of the case, I want to emphasise one point: 
Had M. Mussolini, who seems to get nervous, asked for an inter- 
national inquiry on a juridical basis, had he first asked for an 
impartial exposure of the case by neutral channels, he might 
now be in a better position in face of the public opinion of the 
world. As matters stand, the embargo on Afghan goods and on 
Afghan money is nothing more than an illegal act of brute force, 
which cannot be accepted as an expression of the spirit 
which ought to animate a Government professing attachment 
to the principles of the League of Nations. 

Impartial observers will note the fact that the Italian Govern- 
ment and all Italians working in Afghanistan expressly accepted 
the validity of the Afghan law without restrictions. From a 
purely legal point of view the judgment of Afghan Tribunals 
eannot be questioned by foreigners, since the sovereignty of 
the Afghan State has been recognised as the basis of Afghanis- 
tan’s foreign relations. 

The numerous foreigners living and working in Afghanistan 
and respecting the Afghan law are absolutely safe and enjoy 
the full protection of the Afghan Government. For the last 
forty years many English and American engineers have visited 
Afghanistan or worked there; the names of the Englishmen, 
Holiday (sixteen years continuous work in Afghanistan), Frank 
Martin (ten years), Thorenton (five years), Pyne, Collen, Sword, 
Miller (nine years), Kelly, Darley, Lynch, Dolphin, Hamilton, 
Fannel, Mallet, Dr. Gray, Dr. Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Daly, and 
the Americans Jewet (twelve years in Afghanistan) and Crawford 
(fifteen years in Afghanistan) working in the country, con- 
structing bridges, examining mines, or practising medicine, 
may suffice to show that foreigners who respect the nation, 
whose guests they are, have nothing to fear. As recently as 
during the last three years, distinguished French scholars, as 
the famous archeologues Fouchet and Hackin (of the Musée 
Guimet) or M. Godard, the French architect, have had the 
opportunity of travelling in Afghanistan on horseback during 
their exploration work, and have expressed their gratitude for 
the kindness and hospitality shown to them by the Afghan people, 
as well as by the Afghan Government.—Yours, etc., 

2 Rue Montaigne, Paris. Fewuix VALyYI. 

June 22. 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The letter published under the above title in your issue 
of April 18th makes it clear that, so long as he can argue that his 
statements are literally true, Dr. Norman Leys does not care 
if the impression they give is false. 

To say “‘ corporal punishment is sometimes fatal” is such a 
misleading statement. It is, unfortunately, true that there 
have been, during the history of white settlement in this country, 
a few cases of natives being so brutally treated by their employers 
that death has resulted. No employer would agree that this 
was the result of “‘ corporal punishment ” in the ordinary sense, 
and such dreadful incidents have occurred when the mental 
state of the employer was quite abnormal. Such treatment 
of natives is utterly condemned by all settlers, and any person 
who is liable to outbreaks of ungovernable temper should be 
deported from this country. 

The chief cruelty of corporal punishment is its effect on a 
sensitive mind and a delicate body: the native’s body is not 
delicate nor is his mind sensitive, but he approximates to the 
rare type of English boy whom corporal punishment may 
possibly benefit. 

In the Native Reserve I have seen gangs of women and girls 
at work under male overseers of another tribe, armed with 
whips—a revolting state of affairs which could not occur in a 
Settled Area. Again—recently there was a case, in a Native 
Reserve, of a woman being suspended and flogged to death 
because she would not confess to practising witchcraft. Are 
these the conditions which Dr. Norman Leys would have your 
readers believe so much preferable to employment by their 
fellow-countrymen ? 

Kenya natives are mentally and morally very backward, 





but to talk of them as “children” misrepresents the fact, 
It is nonsense to suggest that a man who has previously performeg 
a contract or whose friends have done so, is unable to 
stand its meaning when a contract is explained to him by, 
District Commissioner. 

In point of fact the great majority of employees in this district 
work from month to month (without contracts) and return to 
their old employer time after time—another “ miracle” — 
if we are to accept Dr. Norman Leys’ estimate of the settler 
character as the true one.—Yours, etc., O. R. ARnetz,. 

Sachon Farm, Trans Nzoia, 

Kenya Colony. 

May 21. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Take NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your masterly exposure, last week, of the present 
deadlock in the unemployment problem, you indicate in what 
direction a way out may be found, but do not actually suggest 
a remedy. I venture to continue where you leave off. 

The simplest and most direct remedy is to increase the pro. 
duction of what is most wanted, the first necessity of life—food, 
There are few who have not skill enough for that, provided they 
can get the land. In every centre of population, if every working 
man who wanted it could have an allotment to which he could 
give some part (say one quarter) of his present working hours in 
factory or elsewhere, there would be more food produced and 
room would be made for those now unemployed. The work inthe 
open air would be a most beneficial change from his ordinary 
dull, mechanical, and mostly indoor work, and the risk of starva- 
tion in war time would be almost eliminated. The provision of 
these allotments could be combined with the housing schemes 
so urgently needed by acquiring land outside the present urban 
limits and providing means of transport thence for the workers. 
As you say, we must aim at a new balance and plan for a long 
time ahead. It is no use talking about a revival of trade; 
we have long been over-industrialised and we must now redress 
the balance, not by transferring the town workers back to the 
country, but by bringing the country to the town, by the realisa- 
tion of a new idea, a combination of city and country life. 
The scheme is excellently set forth by Professor J. W. Scott 
in a booklet entitled Unemployment : A Suggested Policy (A. andC. 
Black, 1s.).—Yours, etc., FRANCIS HUGHESDON. 

41 Murray Road, 

Wimbledon. 
June 22. 


PIRANDELLO’S PLAYS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his article on Pirandello in your number of June 20th, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, if I read his meaning right, has fallen 
into an error. 

In his account of Six Characters in Search of an Author he 
refers at length to the production of that play by the Stage 
Society and states that it was a “ faint reflection”’ of the o 
He then goes on to say, “ Nor is this to be wondered at. After 
all, it is an Italian play and Italians must be its best interpreters 
. . » Moreover, when we act Signor Pirandello’s plays, W 
suffer under a serious disability. The authorised translation of 
his works which we have to use is limp, confused and written 
in shocking bad English. All beauty and subtlety disappear. 
There is an Italian proverb, Traduttori, traditori. It ce 
applies to Signor Pirandello’s American translator.” The 
implication here is (1) that the translation used by the Stage 
Society was the “authorised translation” by “Sign 
Pirandello’s American translator.” (2) That the translation used 
by the Stage Society was “limp, confused, and written ™ 
shocking bad English, etc., etc.” 

Of these, (1) is not correct. The translation used by the 
Society was mine, made specially for the occasion. Whether 
or not (2) is correct it is scarcely for me to say. , 

But may it be the fact that Mr. Desmond MacCarthy did not 
see the Stage Society performance ? Or has he forgotten ‘thst 
the translation used was not the “authorised version 
which he complains? It might interest Mr. MacCarthy 
look up some of the contemporary press notices of the Stage 
Society performance.—Yours, etc., Nancy GREENE. 

6 Hereford Square, S.W.7. 

June 22. 

[Mr. MacCarthy writes: “I am sorry that my words veers 

have appeared to reflect upon the merits of Mrs. Greene 
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translation—which, unfortunately, can be used only for private 
performances. I saw the Stage Society’s performance—over 
three years ago—and, indeed, wrote something of a eulogy 
it in these columns ; but in comparing it with the recent 
Italian performance I was thinking of, and, indeed, referred 
icitly, to the effect of the production as a whole, not of the 
ish version of the text which was used on the earlier occasion 
and which I have never had the opportunity of reading, When 
[ referred later to the defects of the “ authorised ” translation 
[ thought I had made it sufficiently clear that I was writing 
of Dr. Livingston’s printed version recently reviewed in these 
columns. I see, however, that my words are capable of being 
interpreted as Mrs. Greene has interpreted them and am glad 
of this opportunity of explaining that I had no such thought in 
my mind.”] 


THE DEATH OF MARLOWE 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesmMan. 

Sin,—Mr. Paget Bowman’s conclusion that Dr. Hotson’s 
recently-discovered information concerning Marlowe does not 
necessarily reflect unfavourably upon the poet’s character 
may be strengthened by the reflection, usually ignored, that 
secret service, or if it be preferred, spying, was by no means 
the exclusive prerogative of the English Government. In 
early days in Scotland Mary had possessed highly competent 
informers who acquainted her with the doings at Elizabeth’s 
Court, and she was well served in this respect even during her 
imprisonment. One of the excellent reasons, tendered to 
Elizabeth in order to induce her to curb her own granting of 
Mary’s household expenditure, was that such granting left 
Mary free to expend her private income, or jointure as Queen 
Dowager of France, in such undesirable channels. Poley may, 
or may not, have played his game dishonourably, but so long 
as such conspiracies as the Babington are practised the detection 
of them hardly deserves the epithet “* Judas-like ’’ employed 
by Dr. Allardyce Nicol (Drama, June, 1925), unless, indeed, 
we are asked to consider Mary as the prototype of Christ, and 
such biased criticism only confounds the issues. 

Thomas Walsingham, Marlowe’s friend, need not be impeached. 
The bearing of despatches from the English Court to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of France cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be regarded as corrupt or suspicious. 
Despatches have always needed carrying. But with Nicholas 
Skeres we may conjecture, without definite proof, that we are on 
fruitful soil for treachery. If,as Miss Eugenie de Kalb suspects, 
he was the Earl of Essex’s man so early as 1583—4, and still 
employed by Essex eleven years later, he may well have been 
engaged on secret service of a sinister kind. The consideration 
of Essex’s reputation in France, joined with his activities in 
Ireland and intrigue in Scotland, suggest depths which history 
has glozed rather than plumbed. For all the popular legend 
that the Cecils were his enemies and brought him to ruin, the 
evidence is against this theory. Elizabeth, Robert Cecil and 
Raleigh, all from their differing standpoints, believed that 
Essex’s case was incorrigible, and his was no sudden fall. If 
Marlowe was murdered, what did he know that his companions 
feared he would divulge to the Council ? 

But, even if his honour is not questioned, Marlowe may 
have been hasty-tempered. Frizer may have killed him in 
self-defence. That the possibility of perjury was taken into 
account we find by the clause in the pardon which limit it in 
tase anyone should wish to complain of him concerning the 
said death. It is not only present-day criticism which has 
found the evidence over-plausible and unsatisfactory. All 
we know as a fact is that if Marlowe was murdered he probably 
possessed exceedingly interesting information which was less 
to his discredit than to that of his companions or their employers. 
Research on those lines may discover more.—Yours, etc., 

9 Old Square, Gwen Joun. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Miscellany 


PIRANDELLO AGAIN 


IRANDELLO’S Henry IV. is a one-part play, and 
this part was magnificently played last week by 
Signor Ruggero Ruggeri. ‘ What a Hamlet he 
would make!” we said, turning to each other “ with the 
Most civil triumph in the world.”” Indeed he would; he 










would make a splendid Hamlet. The two parts require 
much the same gifts in an actor. The actor, in both cases, 
has to act madness or what seems to be madness and 
has decidedly “ method in it,” as the psychopathic doctor, 
Dionysius Genoni—or was his Christian name Polonius ?— 
might have said. ‘“ Henry IV.,” like Hamlet, is a most 
sweet prince, and also a violent, dangerous, miserable man. 
He, too, has been tripped up by treachery ; he, too, in an un- 
premeditated moment, takes his revenge. Hamlet boasted 
that confined in a nutshell he could dream himself lord of 
infinite space; the hero of this play, aided by a bang on 
the head, has actually succeeded for fifteen years in dreaming 
himself to be no less a person than that German Emperor, 
who, after a bitter struggle with the Papacy, sued for pardon 
at Canossa. A suggestion that there is nothing real or 
false but thinking makes it so runs through the whole 
play. 


I have an uncomfortable feeling that in Signor Pirandello 
some doubts as to the nature of reality, which certainly 
should never be stiffer than gristle, are of 
a bone-like rigidity. An inmate of an asylum once ex- 
plained his presence there to a visitor by saying, “I said 
the world was mad’; the world said I was mad, and they 
out-voted me.” The idea which runs through Signor 
Pirandello’s work suggests that he would hold this statement 
to be the last word in such disputes. To do so points to 
both an undue scepticism and an undue credulity. Signor 
Pirandello delights me as an artist, but I cannot take him 
seriously as a philosopher. ‘* What is truth ? ” said jesting 
Pilate. The answer is, “ All that we know.” The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica alone contains, with of course a very large 
admixture of falsehood, a great deal of truth. No doubt 
we are but children picking up pebbles on the sea-shore, 
but the pile of pebbles collected, considering the short time 
we have been pebble-picking, is imposingly high. It 
seems to me superficial and rash to hold that we might as 
well chuck them all back again into the sea. Still, for the 
fun of the thing, let us by all means now and then keep 
commonsense in abeyance—especially while watch- 
ing plays as ingenious and exciting as Signor Piran- 
dello’s. 

The story of Henry IV. is a most original one, and the 
situations which arise out of it are thrilling. A young 
Italian noble of considerable wealth, fifteen years before 
the curtain rises, took the part of “ Henry IV.” in a carnival. 
He was in love with a young lady who in the same carnival 
took the part of the “ Marchioness Matilda of Tuscany.” 
She, a beauty, had already grown suspicious of the look of 
devotion in men’s eyes, though in his eyes she recognised 
an intensity different from other men’s. He had arival, one 
Tito Belcredi. This man galled his horse, so that when he 
mounted he was flung to the ground. When he recovered 
consciousness (like a watch which stops at the moment when 
it is dropped) he really believed he was the historic person- 
age he was impersonating at the time of his fall. Being a 
rich man, instead of being removed to an asylum he lived 
in his own house, altered to look as much like the royal 
residence at Goslar as possible, and attended by warders 
dressed like German knights of the eleventh century. For 
years he lived completely in a delusion nourished by those 
who surrounded him. Then the cloud of insanity lifted a 
little. He saw himself in the glass no longer as a young 
Emperor of twenty-six, but as a grey, worn, elderly man. 
He shuddered at reality; he remembered, too, with a 
stronger shudder the falseness and meanness of the real 
world from which his delusion had removed him, and he 
deliberately buried himself again in his dream. When more 
lucid intervals occurred, he philosophised (as he does in 
Act II. in our hearing) on this expedient and justified it. 
His attendants never noticed that his madness had become 
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wilful; and he was half-inclined to think they were intelli- 
gent enough to see that the imaginary life they lived together 
was more beautiful than any the world outside this private 
mad-house could offer. 

One day his old love with Belcredi, who had been her lover, 
and a doctor came to see him. They brought with them 
her daughter, and the young man to whom she is engaged. 
Frida is now the age her mother was when she took part in 
the fatal carnival and resembles her closely. They think 
that the sight of her may bring back the patient’s mind to 
a sense of reality and a sense of the past. The shock may 
cure him. Of course, to enter his presence they have to 
dress up as medieval people. “‘ Henry IV.” receives them 
in character, and implores them to intercede for him with 
the Pope ; only the Marchioness is sure that he has recog- 
nised her, while he exhibits towards Belcredi, dressed as a 
monk in attendance on the Bishop of Cluny (this is the 
disguise of the psychopath) a suspicious aversion. The 
first encounter encourages them to continue the curative 
experiment. Frida is to dress as Matilda of Tuscany, and 
stand in the niche where her picture hangs in the throne 
room. In the second act we learn that “ Henry IV.” has 
seen through them. He is furious. To the amazement 
of his “‘ Counsellers” he tells them that he has chosen 
to be mad instead of sane. They are both frightened 
and relieved ; terror predominates when he rages at their 
matter-of-factness (for they suppose that they are all now 
going back to normal life), and at their stupidity in sup- 
posing that he did not know that they were only 
pretending to live in the eleventh century to humour 
him. He suddenly rocks back into the medieval Emperor 
and snatching up a stool makes them bow to the ground 
before him. This is a wonderful scene. He forces them to 
go on with the pretence. “‘ I say youare fools. You should 
have been able to create a fantasy for yourselves, not only 
to act it for me You should have drunk it in 
with the air you breathed, knowing it was a dream, so that 
you could enjoy the better the privilege of dreaming this 
far-off, real dream.” 

In the last act the sudden descent of Frida from the 
picture-frame staggers him into thinking for a moment that 
he has gone mad again. The shock throws him into a state 
of excitement in which he is hardly responsible for his 
actions. The others rush in; he tears the frightened 
Frida, his “ dream love,’ who, wonder of wonders, is 
then really alive, from them. He storms at Belcredi, 
exposing his treachery of fifteen years ago; and in the 
confusion in which they try to pull the girl away from this 
apparently raging maniac, he snatches a sword from one of 
his medizval attendants, and runs his rival through the 
body. Belcredi, howling with pain, is carried out dying, 
and shouting, “‘ He is not mad, not mad.” “ Henry IV.” 
is left alone with his counsellors. He speaks from the 
throne: “ Ah now. . . yes now, inevitably, . . . we are 
here together—to the very end.” Only as a madman 
can he escape the consequences of his revenge; he is 
doomed to be “‘ Henry IV.” for ever. 

No outline of the play can give an idea of the subtlety in 
the dialogue, in which the pathological and poetical conflict 
mingle like the colours in shot silk. Signor Ruggeri was 
an interpreter such as the creator of the part must have 
wished for. He was wonderful, from the disquieting glint 
of super-subtlety in his eye at his mad moments, to his 
ironic dignity in his moments of imaginative sanity. Alas, 
such praise cannot be given to the production as a whole. 
Signor Olivieri was good as the doctor, but the cast did 
not act well together. It is surprising, but the amateur 
performance given some time ago at Cambridge, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Birch, was at many points more 
satisfactory. The play, too, has been altered for the 
worse—if the English version is to be trusted. It is much 


more pointful to leave the audience for a little time in doubt 
as to where they are when the curtain rises. We see a mediaya] 
interior, and men who are apparently medieval noblemen 
are laughing and chaffing one of their number. We listen; 
the dialogue is very strange. Are we to believe our eyes 
or our ears? ‘“ You can’t smoke a pipe here.” One yo 

man is as confused as ourselves. We gather that he has 
to the intense amusement of his companions, been getting 
up the history of Henry IV. of France . . . This is a much 
better preparation for the mood in which we ought to watch 
the play itself (our hold on matter-of-fact reality is loosened) 
than the opening as played at the New Oxford, where 
Berthold, the newly-enlisted attendant, entered alone jp 
modern dress, thus giving “ the show ” away at once, 

No doubt, owing to the Censor’s ban upon his play, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Signor Pirandello 
has some excuse for supposing that an English audience js 
composed of donkeys, but it was not really neces. to 
grow some thistles purposely for us, or to turn Berthold 
into a part of Charlie Chaplin-like buffoonery. It is much 
better when played as comedy. The stage lighting was 
very bad. 

The new play next week will be Right You Are. “ Solt 
Is (if you think so)” would be a less misleading rendering of 
the title. “‘ Still harping on m’ daughter?” Yes, Signor 
Pirandello will be still harping, Hamlet-like, on his favourite 
theme next week. But what new and ingenious music he 
draws from it! DesMonD MacCartay, 


THE DROWNED WOMAN 


(La Fontarne, Fasties III. 16.) 


AM not one of those who say 
I ‘**A woman drowning? Well, what of it?” 
I think it quite important, in its way, 
Seeing how much our sex from theirs can profit. 


This brief exordium is quite in place, 
Since my sad subject is a Wife 

Who in the water lost her life. 

Her husband set about to trace 

The body, in a perfect ferment 

To honour it with due interment, 

And chanced to meet upon the bank 

Near which the unhappy lady sank, 

Two saunterers, who, by the by, 

Knew nothing of the tragedy. 

The widower plied them with his doubts 
As to the corpse’s whereabouts: 

Had they a clue to where *twas gone? 

** No,”’ answered one, “no clue whatever; 
But try a little further on, 

Follow the current of the river.” 

The other cried, “ Do nothing of the kind, 
Rather retrace your steps, and search behind; 
For by whichever way the water 

Would in its natural course have brought her, 
Be sure the spirit of contradiction 

Has borne her in the opposite direction.” 


The joke was in the worst of taste, 
Though whether well or wrongly based 
In what it hints of womankind 
My readers’ views may be conflicting. 
But this one certainty I find, 
That once the love of contradicting 
Is inborn in a body’s mind, 
It will persist their whole life through, 
And, if there is one, in the next life, too. 
Epwarp Marsi. 
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Music 
MY FIRST PUN 


PPARENTLY the first week of the Italian 
season at Covent Garden was even more 
successful financially than the preceding weeks 
of the German season. At least I conclude 

this from the fact that I did not receive the usual 
press tickets for the performances of Tosca, Madame 
Butterfly and Aida. I need hardly say that in the case 
of the first two of these operas I was intensely relieved 
to be under no obligation to visit Covert Garden on 
those two evenings. I know now that I missed seeing 
Madame Jeritza roll upon the floor, bite her hair and 
perform similar dramatic evolutions of a nature calcu- 
lated to impress people who are not interested in music ; 
but having just seen that great Italian actor, Ruggero 
Ruggeri (of whom no doubt my dramatic colleague is 
writing this week) give a marvellously tragic perfor- 
mance in that remarkable play Henry IV ., without once 
biting his fingers or tearing his hair, I suffered the 
loss of Madame Jeritza with calm composure, a com- 
posure all the calmer, too, for the knowledge that 
Tosca as drama is about as impressive as a mad dog. 
As music it is even less impressive. So one is left 
marvelling at the nature of a universe in which such 
things happen as the production by the London Opera 
Syndicate, Ltd., at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
before thousands of excited people—English people, 
too, in the main, in spite of a sprinkling of far more 
sensible reasons such as barrel-organ virtuosos who had 
come to see why barrel-organ renderings of Tosca are 
never satisfactory. What can one conclude from the 
constant performance of such fervid disasters as T'osca 
in our beautiful early Victorian opera house? There 
is something to be said for a revival of that absurd 
but charming inanity, Lucia di Lammermoor. That 
isas early Victorian, faded and curious as a pin-cushion. 
To be unable to enjoy Lucia di Lammermoor is a mark 
of brutal vulgarity. Only a miserable, time-serving 
spirit would scorn it, and when we have a prima donna— 
another relic of the past—such as Madame Toti dal 
Monte, with a perfect name specially designed like 
Paley’s watch to take its place in an early Victorian 
creation, it would be a serious failure of sensibility and 
of historical imagination not to take this opportunity 
of living over again for a few hours a temps perdu. 
But are we to credit the Covent Garden authorities 
with such beautifully appropriate ideas? The spec- 
tacle of Tosca and Madame Butterfly warns us not to do 
%0. Probably Madame Toti dal Monte, with the in- 
stinct of a woman of intelligence for what is becoming, 
insisted on appearing in the historic réle of Lucia. 
And Madame Jeritza likewise insisted upon being allowed 
ardle in which she could really roll. Who can blame 
her? Composers do not pay sufficient attention to 
these things. They are apt to be too full of their own 
music to consider what inducements can be offered to 
the singers of the future to disport themselves in one 
opera rather than in another. But the composer of 
0sca Was not such a man. He did not want to write 
a2 opera which the prima donna of the future would 
avoid when it was discovered—as discovered it must 
that his music was hardly worth playing, except 
at cheap restaurants which only the deaf would not 
avoid. It was not by chance that Puccini selected a 
drama by Sardou as the book of his opera. Was not 
ca one of Sarah Bernhardt’s triumphs? Here was 
& opportunity not to be missed. If a singer had a 
volcee—as Madame Jeritza has—she would not object 






to an opportunity of displaying her prowess as an 
actress. If she had no voice then obviously she would 
be almost compelled to appear in Tosca. Admirable, 
clever Puccini! In this opera-cum-drama he placed 
one of the most supreme examples of sham beauty 
in the history of music. I mean the aria, Vissi d’arte 
e d’'amor, “ I have lived for art and love’’—just the kind 
of statement which no true artist would ever make, 
but on the other hand, corresponding exactly to the 
popular notion of the “poetic.” One of Puccini's 
admirers has written: “ Vissi d arte justly is con- 
sidered the most beautiful air in the repertoire of modern 
Italian opera.”” What a wealth of restrained invective 
lies in that word “justly ’’! After that does one need to 
bother with the other items in the Covent Garden 
Syndicate’s Italian repertory, with its Fedoras, etc. ? 
There is no need, not the slightest need, ever to refer to 
them again. But can one trust our Puccini admirers ? 
Unfortunately one cannot. It is just possible, justly 
possible, that among these works of minor celebrity there 
are qualities less conspicuous but more attractive than 
the gushing tunefulness of Vissi d’arte. 

The talents of the present Italian company were 
revealed more pleasurably in Rossini’s Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. Madame Toti dal Monte is not only a very 
capable coloratura soprano who sings with the requisite 
virtuosity and with a trueness of pitch that all famous 
prima donnas do not possess, but she is also a charming 
actress. Signor Benvenuto Franci was a very good 
Figaro, although he had apparently forgotten to notice 
the size of the auditorium of Covent Garden until the 
actual performance, when he was evidently so scared 
at the far distance of the gallery that for the first 
quarter of an hour he bawled at the top of his voice as 
though afraid no one could hear him. The minor 
characters, Basilio (Edouard Cotreuil), Bartolo (Pompilio 
Malatesta), and Bertha (Jane Bourguignon) were more 
than usually satisfactory, while the tenor, Signor 
Borgioli, was adequate. In addition, the ensemble 
was exceptionally good, and I recommend a visit to 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia as the best example of what the 
most accomplished Italian singing can still offer us. 
As an opera J/ Barbiere is amusing and tuneful. Rossini 
shows a certain power of dramatic expressiveness in 
music, but as a work of art it is far inferior to 
Mozart’s Figaro. Rossini has none of Mozart's lyrical 
beauty. There is nothing in Jl Barbiere like the 
music given to the Countess. There is, in fact, no 
Countess, but if there had been, Rossini had not got 
the secret of that tender melancholy with which Mozart 
endows her. There is also no page. In fact, there is 
no breath of true love or human sentiment in the 
breezy, vivacious but rather bustling hollow-sounding 
score of Il Barbiere. 

After hearing such a voice and such virtuosity as 
Madame Toti dal Monte’s one is left regretting that 
modern composers—apart from Strauss in Ariadne— 
are completely neglecting the coloratura soprano as 
an instrument of musical expression. It is time that 
powers of this kind were put to a modern use. It does 
not require much imagination to see that there are 
great possibilities of development here awaiting a 
composer of genius. In Jl Barbiere the fioritura pas- 
sages express nothing at all; they are mere decorative 
frills to display the singer’s voice and vocal agility. 
But a technique so extraordinary and of so peculiar a 
quality—because there is something very penetrating 
in a voice of this kind—could be made to serve those 
extreme flights of the creative imagination which need 
a special form for their successful embodiment. Of 
course, it is absurd to ask for such manifestations from 
the ordinary composer. And even if anyone among 
us made them is it likely that we should be invited 
to the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, to hear them ? 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMEONE has observed that however harsh the 
S things an enemy says to our faces may be they are 
not more severe than those our friends say about us 
behind our backs. This is well seen in the letters and 
recorded conversations of the poet Byron. How hard he 
was upon old Rogers, in whose company he was most genial 
and appreciative! Even Tom Moore did not escape— 
Tom of whom he was genuinely fond. He praised his poetry 
lavishly—over-praised it—and Moore himself, and yet 
there is evidence that, as soldiers say, he had got the little 
poet “taped.” I have been reminded of this, and of Tom 
Moore, by a recently published and interesting book, Tom 
Moore’s Diary, edited by Mr. Priestley (Cambridge Press. 
6s.). Moore began his diary in 1818, and kept it indus- 
triously till his mind began to fail him in 1847. It is a 
document chiefly important as throwing light on his age. 
Tom Moore was not interested in or curious about himself. 
His own art of life, and he was in many ways an expert 
liver, precluded introspection or self-examination, for 
those who take the line of least resistance get along more 
flowingly and adroitly if they do not watch themselves 
much. Mr. Priestley is right in claiming that Moore’s 
diary is a much more entertaining one than that invaluable 
quarry of literary gossip, Crabb Robinson’s diary, and that, 
like that lengthy document, it gains by compression and 
excision. Mr. Priestley has done this work well. “‘ What 
is left shines more brightly.” 
* * * 

Moore, like Campbell and Leigh Hunt and Rogers, 
is a sapling, standing in the considerable poetical under- 
growth of the early Nineteenth Century, above which the 
great umbrageous poets tower. His songs were meant to 
be sung to the Harp of Erin, and they were, in effect, 
warbled (exquisitely by himself in a tiny moving voice) 
to countless drawing-room pianos. He was a man of 
quick intelligence, of remarkably sweet temper and great 
vivacity ; as good a companion as ever graced company 
or charmed a friend. There was a pretty, light sparkle 
of feeling in him and he excelled in witty banter. I am 
afraid his Whig witticisms are rather flat now. I have 
never looked into ‘‘ The Twopenny Post Bag” but I suspect 
that its contents are inferior to ‘the classic drolleries of 
The Anti-Jacobin.”” Lalla Rookh, an oriental story in verse, 
was nearly as popular as The Giaour and Lara in its day, 
and more popular than Mr. Masefield’s verse-stories in 
ours. Of that I remember just enough to know that I 
do not want to read it again. But the songs I have read 
through again, and years ago I once heard some of them 
sung to Moore’s own airs. The singer was an old officer 
of the Irish Constabulary; in youth famous for his handsome 
presence and dash, in manhood as a staid Colonial Governor. 
His once vibrating baritone had long ago shrunk to the 
dimensions of the composer’s own voice, with the high and 
low notes missing. Innocently elaborate, frail, old airs! 
As we listened to them, the skirts of the women billowed 
out; stocks rose about the necks of the men and their 
swallow-tail coats turned bottle-green and blue: 


Ecoutez la chanson bien douce 
Qui ne pleure que pour vous plaire 
Elle est discréte, elle est légére : 
Un frisson d’eau sur de la mousse. 


Elle dit, la voix reconnue 

Que la bonté c’est notre vie, 
Que de la haine et de l’envie 
Rien ne reste, la mort venue. 


Elle parle aussi de la gloire 
D’étre simple sans plus attendre, 
Et de noces d’or et du tendre 
Bonheur d’une paix sans victoire. 


Accueillez la voix qui persiste 
Dans son naif épithalame. 

Allez, rien n’est meilleur 4 Ame 
Que de faire une 4me moins triste ! 


Elle est en peine et de passage, 

L’aéme qui souffre sans colére, 

Et comme sa morale est claire! .. . 

Ecoutez la chanson bien sage. 
It was not difficult to listen. On that occasion, though, it 
was not the words of, Believe me if all those endearing young 
Charms, of There is not in the wide world, of By the H. 
within us springing, of When he who adores thee (“ Thee,” 
let me remind you is Ireland in that song), of The Lag 
Rose of Summer, which moved us: but there was in the 
circumstances a sentimental appeal, different from, but 
quite intense as that which once touched the listeners at 
Bowood or Holland House a hundred years before. 

* * * 


Partly a chance recollection of that evening, partly 
of one line of Moore’s, “Give me back, give me back 
the wild freshness of morning”—a line which, though one’s 
own youth may have been neither particularly wild nor 
particularly fresh, recalls a precious something time has 
undoubtedly taken away—sent me back to Moore’s poems, 
I was very disappointed. He had only expressed easily 
the fancies and feelings, not of his imaginative, but of his 
average contemporaries. And, as Mr. Saintsbury acutely 
observes (Essays in English Literature, Vol. 1.), “The 
average man of whom he is thus the bard, is rather a 
sophisticated average man, without very deep thoughts 
or feelings, without a very fertile or fresh imagination and 
fancy, with even a touch—a little touch—of cant and 
‘gush’ and other defects incident to average and sophisti- 
cated humanity. But . . . it is to Moore’s credit that he 
sings its feelings and its thoughts so as always to get the 
human and durable element in them visible and audible 
through ‘ the trappings of convention.’ Again, he has that 
all-saving touch of humour which enables him, sentimentalist 
as he is, to be an admirable comedian as well.” That is 
all that can be said for Moore as a poet—perhaps rather 
more than should be said, though he is after all the author 
of “‘ Oft in the stilly night,” a poem worthy of its anthological 
fame. By-the-bye, how completely a successful poem can 
redeem a phrase: “ stilly night’ is the kind of phrase we 
have agreed to eschew. It belongs to the class of verbiage 
that Coleridge in youth employed and afterwards as 4 
critic condemned. Yet because what follows is a poem 
we read it now without disgust, though we would jib at 
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But if Mr. Saintsbury’s comment is all that can be said for 
Moore as a poet, more can be said for him as a man; and 
Mr. Priestley’s edition of Moore’s diary and his excellent 
preface to it, will do much to remind those who are 
inclined to regard Moore as merely a happy sycophant, of 
his true character. He was a social hanger on. He lived 
(it is a most expensive way of living in the end and accounts 
for his financial embarrassments) on his rich, grand friends. 
But he was an independent hanger on. He was an admirer 
of the rich but he was no snob, though his friends were fine 
people and his father a Dublin grocer. He did not forget 
his country, or that he had been the friend of Emmett, 
though not to do so was to risk alienating the sympathy 
of those on whom he was dependent for his fame and 
his pleasure. Indeed, he remained Irish to a degree 
sufficient to irrate with his “ pseudo-patriotic delusions 
Mr. Saintsbury many years afterwards. There was 4 
spirited delicacy in him which prevented him from ever 
becoming a toady. Byron, a great trampler on toadies, 
though he back-bit him, never trod on him as he did on 
Leigh Hunt. You will find unmistakable traces of that 
native delicacy of feeling in this diary; in his treatment not 
only of his grand friends, but of his wife, ‘‘ Bess,” who, 
like Mrs. Garrick, was destined all her life to play the 
trying part of the inconspicuous little brown hen-bird. 
Remember, too, that Scott, whose testimonial for personal 
worth is valuable, wrote of him in 1825: “It would be 
delightful if Thomas Moore had a cottage within two 
miles of me.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 


William Augustus Duke of Cumberland and the Seven Years’ War. 
By the Hon. Evan Cuarreris, K.C. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Mr. Charteris is a courageous author, and his book, and its 

r published in 1913, exhibit him not only as a writer, 

careful and animated, but one proved to be possessed of a good 

deal of the true metal of the historian; though whether the 

subject he has chosen and the method he employs will admit of 

that metal being transmuted into paper-money, it might be 
rash to foretell. 

Biography, when published in compartments, at considerable 
intervals of time, is robbed of what the common reader considers 
its greatest, if not its only charm. 

The common reader, when he sits down to read the life of 
even an historical character, is usually amazingly ignorant of 
what is lying before him, but as he proceeds with his reading 
he may possibly become interested in the subject, and then, 
the more he becomes interested the greater will be his anxiety 
to know what was the end of the biographee ; nor will he be 
content to wait a decade or two to find this out. Even the 
commonest of readers hardly expects to live for ever. And 
then, it may happen that in his impatience he will lay down 
the volume that has so interested hjm and rush to the Dictionary 
of National Biography to feed his curiosity on this one point, 
and having glutted it, may forget, as, so Dr. Johnson suggests, 
many people have done in the case of Paradise Lost, to take the 
book up again. 

Further, Mr. Charteris’ subject is a royal duke of the House of 
Hanover; and in an age like this present, which has not yet suc- 
ceeded in plucking the last garment from off the fair sides of 
the nymph Romance, the Hanoverian stem presents to the 
common reader few attractions. 

These are two of the reasons why we have called Mr. Charteris 
a courageous author, and gallantly has he striven to face his 
initial difficulties. 

The Duke of Cumberland as he lives, and he does live, in the 
pages of this book, though a hopelessly unromantic figure, 
stands revealed to us, not only as much of a man as were, 
to do them justice, both his father and his grandfather, but, 
what certainly these progenitors were not, a personage of com- 
manding intelligence who was also endowed with qualities 
seldom found at that time in high places, loyalty and 
magnanimity. 

As a soldier the Duke was not only as brave as the bravest, but 
though reckless of his own life, he was careful of the lives of 
those under his command. As a strategist, though an unlucky 
one, he never failed to extort the admiration of the more experi- 
enced captains who fought against him. As a politician he 
was, by comparison, unusually sensible and invariably bold; 
and finally, as the breeder of Eclipse, that most famous of horses, 
his memory has for long been placed under the charge of an 
enduring race of men, who, in all matters appertaining to horse- 
flesh, may be backed against Macaulay himself to transmit fame 
or infamy to posterity. 

It is only where Eclipse is concerned that Mr. Charteris relaxes 
the severity of his method. Eclipse first saw the light of day 
in 1764, and as the Duke died (so at least the Dictionary already 
referred to has just informed us) in the following year, he 
consequently never saw his racing colours carried to victory 
on the back of this unbeaten animal. Yet none the less, our 
author devotes four or five of not the least animated of his pages 
to the achievements of Eclipse, whose name (save possibly in an 
Appendix) ought not to have been mentioned in this biography 
by compartments. 

Eclipse suggests a third of Mr. Charteris’ initial difficulties. 
It was the horse and not the Duke who won glorious victories. 
The Duke won no victory, save Culloden ; and Culloden, unlike 
the Eclipse, has never been a name to conjure with. 

As a cold matter of historic fact, more good has come out of 
Culloden than out of Blenheim, but it is idle to quarrel with 
tradition. 

The “ Butcher” of Culloden was a German, a Protestant, 
who owed his royal Dukedom and the Rangership of Windsor 
Forest to the Act of Settlement and the triumph of Whiggery. 
He was also a trained soldier, who shared, with most trained 
soldiers, before and after him, a deep-rooted antipathy to 
Irregular Forces and inconvenient Patriotisms ; and therefore 
regarding, as he did, the House of Stuart, Popery and the 
Scottish Clan-system as almost equal abominations in the sight 
of the House of Hanover, he felt it to be his duty, after the 
Cromwellian fashion, to stamp on them as heavily as he could. 
The last of Mr. Charteris’ difficulties, only named to accentuate 


his triumph, is the fact that the period his choice of subject 
requires him to illustrate, viz., the middle of the eighteenth 
century, is one hard to handle on its political side. Even the 
Elder Pitt, despite the stupendous efforts that have been made 
on his behalf by a series of distinguished writers, remains more 
of a mystery than a marvel; whilst as for the rest of the charac- 
ters of this period the mystery and the marvel about most of 
them is that they being what they were in their time, we are, 
even what we are, in ours. 

Mr. Charteris has laid a finger upon one aspect of this difficulty. 
He says: 

The Middle Eighteenth Century is one of the best charted areas 
of history. Its currents, its channels, its shoals and reefs, have 
been conned and noted by countless searchers and writers (p. 66). 

It follows from this, that anyone writing about the whole, 
or any portion of this well-charted area, is compelled, willy-nilly, 
to follow in the wake of (among others) Horace Walpole, that 
mason of epithets that stick like burrs (* Do roses stick like burrs "’?), 
of Lord Hervey, whose perpetual antitheses, though teasing, 
seldom fail to leave a venomous mark behind them, and of 
Macaulay, whose affection for, or animosity against, characters 
he never saw, carries the reader down-stream, like a sheep in 
a “spate.” 

Mr. Charteris has the Memoirs, Letters and Essays of these 
three gentlemen on the top of his memory, but how was he to 
deal with them? A sound literary instinct warned him that it 
would be useless to ignore them altogether on account of their 
evident bias. There they are and there they will remain, so 
long as anybody is found ready to take an interest in the Court 
of George the Second, and the fact that all three authorities are 
untrustworthy guides will avail nought. 

Our author wisely does not seize these “ Authorities’ by 
the throat and shake them, as Macaulay seizes upon and shakes 
his victims, but quietly follows after them and with a well-bred 
composure indicates their delusions ; and as he has had access 
to papers and letters which until recently were not within 
reach, he is able to do this without sound or fury, bounce 
or brag. 

An excellent example of his method will be found in his 
treatment of the character of the Duke of Newcastle, a nobleman 
who controlled the political affairs of this great country for 
an even longer period than did Jenkinson. 

The Duke of Newcastle, without any very particular claim 
to be remembered at all, is well known, even by the present 
generation, from Macaulay’s description of him in two famous 
essays : 

He was a living, moving, talking caricature, his gait was a 
shuffling trot, his utterance a rapid stutter. His oratory 
resembled Justice Shallow’s, 

and so on, in a series of almost unforgettable phrases. 

It is no doubt true that the Duke of Newcastle, like the late 

Mr. Lecky, lent himself to caricature, and was, what Mr. Lecky 
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was not, a highly ridiculous figure ; and Macaulay loved nothing 
better than to ridicule the ridiculous. He played the same game 
with a more remarkable man than the Duke of Newcastle, 
Archbishop Laud, of whom, on the strength of entries in a 
private diary, he makes great fun: Mr. Charteris comes quietly 
up, and after quoting Macaulay, proceeds in a really masterly 
fashion to give an intelligible account of Newcastle’s foreign 
policy and of his views as to Sea-Power, documented by quota- 
tions from the Duke’s own well-expressed letters, from which we 
see at once that Macaulay’s “ dunce and driveller ” was no mere 
skilful fighter for his own hand in corrupt Parliaments but a man 
very considerably above the average in diligence, foresight and 
intelligence of most of our Foreign Secretaries, Castlereagh and 
Canning excepted. 

We confess to a weakness for judging public men by their 
mots, unless, which seldom happens, the men themselves are 
wits. Mr. Charteris supplies his readers with two sayings of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who was not a wit. In one of his 
letters the Duke writes, and Mr.. Charteris thinks he had 
*““Jemmy Twitcher” (the fourth Earl of Sandwich, in the 
Peerage) on his mind as he wrote: 

I am determined never to have any Minister in my Department 
who tells me he is wiser than I am, and yet, perhaps, I shall be 
glad to have those whom I may really think are so myself. (p. 19.) 

Could anything be neater ? 

The next mot will be found on p. 142: 

When on his temporary retirement (1762) the Bishops, nearly 
all of whom owed their preferment to his patronage, and hitherto 
had been found among the most faithful of those paying court 
at his levees, withdrew entirely, the Duke observed ‘‘ Even Fathers 
in God sometimes forget their Maker.” 

Had Dutch William or Somers said anything one half so witty, 
how loudly would Macaulay’s chuckles have reverberated 
through the pages of his history. 

An agreeable trait noticeable throughout this book is the 
composure and lenity of its judgments. In the period of his 
choice, hero-worship was out of the question, but there was 
‘““ample room and verge enough” for satire and even abuse, 
but to this temptation Mr. Charteris has not yielded. In fact, 
he carries his good nature so far as almost, though not quite, 
to say something kind about Frederick Prince of Wales, that 
very Fred 


Who was alive and is dead. 


When this Prince died, the last words he uttered were in 
French, and were breathed into the ear of his best friend, his 
German valet, and when the news reached his German father, 
who was sitting at cards, at St. James’, with his German 
mistress, our monarch exhibited agitation and, leaning over 
Lady Yarmouth, exclaimed: “ Fritz ist todt?” A cameo of 
English history somewhat rudely cut ! 

Mr. Charteris, despite his general good nature, draws the 
line at the “graceless’” Bubb Dodington; about whom 
nobody, so far, can find anything good to say; and yet 
“Bubb” is not only one of the seven Oxford poets who are 
celebrated in Latin lines too seldom quoted, but has left behind 
him a copy of occasional verses, so agreeable and well-turned 
as to have forced their way into some of our recent Anthologies. 
So now even Bubb may exclaim: ‘ Non omnis moriar.” 

But it must not for one moment be supposed that this volume 
is one of gossip and light anecdote. Most assuredly, it is 
nothing of the kind. 

The book begins at the end of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, a war brought to a close by the makeshift Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), and Mr. Charteris then proceeds to 
submit to a searching examination the years that passed 
between 1748 and 1755, when the war, highly, and even 
scandalously irregular in its commencement, commonly called 
the Seven Years’ War, broke out across the Atlantic, where it 
was our blessed privilege to prevent our then loyal American 
Colonies from being annexed by the French. 

Very skilfully does Mr. Charteris show us how during this 
short interval of peace the old-fashioned European Alliances 
were gradually shattered and reconstructed under the rival 
influences of Frederick the Prussian, and of the far-seeing and 
never-resting Austrian Minister, the great Kaunitz, who is as 
much of a hero as Mr. Charteris has been able to lay hands upon. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s ill-luck in war pursued him to 
the end of his life. 

Shortly after the Seven Years’ War had begun in Europe 
the Duke’s pig-headed father, who cared for little save Hanover, 
recalled in « flaming passion the most dutiful son his house 
ever had, not being satisfied with what is called the Convention 
of Klosterzeven. 


The Duke bore his disgrace with dignity, resigned al} jj, 
commands, and consequently had no share in the Seven Yeany 
War, save in its early and humiliating disasters. 

It is impossible, even were Mr. Charteris to wish us to do $0, 
to be enthusiastic over this Duke, but he had some great Public 
qualities, and all his tastes in private life were not quite mt 
vulgar as might have been expected from his family traditions 

AUGUSTINE Binret, 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 


Shakespeare in France: Criticism. By C. M. Hatnes. Shak. 
speare Association. Milford. 10s. 6d. 

The cosmopolitan Lord Acton, happening, in an essay o 
George Eliot, to touch on her view of Shakespeare, takes occasion 
to give us his own. ‘‘ We may believe,” says he, “* that she was 
repelled by Shakespeare’s flagrant insularity, his leaning fo 
obvious characters, his insensibility to the glories of Greeg 
and the mystery of the Renaissance.” If this was the opinion 
of one who, with all his temptations to belong to the Continent, 
remained an Englishman, we can scarcely wonder that appr. 
ciation of Shakespeare has sometimes been of slow growth am 
peoples to whom English is aforeign tongue. And of all Eun. 
pean peoples the French, though the nearest to us geographically, 
are almost the furthest removed poetically. It takes compan. 
tively little knowledge of German for us to feel German poetry; 
and the Germans understand ours with perhaps equal eas. 
But it needs more than a superficial acquaintance with French 
to feel Racine or Alfred de Musset ; and conversely the French 
took centuries before doing justice to Milton and Shakespeare, 

Nothing is more likely to correct the narrowness of a national 
outlook than the study of foreign points of view; and we ther. 
fore welcome Mr. Haines’s book, one of the series issued by the 
excellent Shakespeare Association. It deals with Shakespearian 
criticism in France from Voltaire to Victor Hugo. It isa 
scholarly and interesting work; perhaps a little difficult to 
read by reason of its somewhat labouring and close-knit style. 
This is an unfortunate defect, particularly in an essay on a 
French theme ; but the subject-matter keeps the reader awake; 
and it would be hard to find omissions or errors. 

Voltaire’s visit to England, which lasted from 1725 to 1729, 
inevitably drew his attention to Shakespeare; and, in spite 
of all his devotion to the unities, he came under the wand of the 
magician. He saw, for instance, that there is more action in 
English drama than in French ; and the “ barbarities ” of Julius 
Caesar seemed to him after all only a matter of custom. Shake- 
peare, if inartistic, was vigorous and manly, while the play- 
wrights of Paris had become fatally effeminate. In isolated 
passages, at least, he found innumerable beauties; and in 
several of his own plays there are palpable imitations of 
Shakespeare. This is probably the real Voltaire. 

But when others began to infringe his monopoly, that little- 
ness which was so marked a feature in this otherwise great 
man took command of him ; he lost, under the influence of mere 
pique, his moderation, his temper, and almost his sense of the 
ridiculous. When, about 1746, La Place issued his versions 
of some of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and still more when in 
1751 the Encyclopedia published an article in which censure 
was mingled with enthusiastic praise, his wrath burst forth, 
and a war ensued (the term is Voltaire’s own) as furious as the 
Phalaris Battle of the Books. Everybody, from the King down- 
wards, took sides, and close friendships sickened and decayed. 
“‘ The world is nearing its end ; Antichrist has come.” Finally, 
in 1776, Le Tourneur began to publish his translation, adding 
provocative and challenging prefaces, plainly meant for Voltaire’s 
address. This called forth the famous letters, in which the old 
champion brought all his force, sarcasm, and prestige to bear in 
order to destroy the new idol. ‘No man but a fool could 
honestly prefer Shakespeare to Racine.” ‘* Shakespeare has 
but two good lines.” For the time he succeeded ; from that 
moment till his death in 1778 his life was a triumph; and, 
though afterwards there was a short reaction, classicism held the 
field till the Revolution changed taste as it changed everything 
else. Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, step-children of 
the Revolution, mark a distinct advance; but the decisive 
landmark is the famous essay of Guizot—a work comparable 
with that of Coleridge in England or with that of Schlegel 
Germany. Guizot was followed by Lamartine, who adopted 
towards Shakespeare the attitude one might expect from the 
Kerensky of the Second Republic. Finally came Victor Hugo. 
whose tempestuous genius admired everything—even, as he half 
in irony confesses, the blinding of Gloucester—and whose judg: 
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Ireland Again! 


IRELAND lies open to 
the tourist. 
NS For the holiday maker 
at least it is the greatest 
newssince the Armistice, 
It adds a thousand miles 
of beauty to the loveli- 
ness of the West Coast. 
It is North Wales and 
Cornwall, and the Isle 
of Man, and the High- 
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lands over again. Ireland is the Old World's 
choicest garland, poised on the western border 
in friendly challenge to the New. 


SPACIOUS IRELAND 


There are not so many people in Ireland as 
elsewhere. There is room there and freedom 
there. You can still climb a mountain in 
Ireland without a permit, or push a boat out 
on a lake without asking leave. Streams and the 
fishing in them are, for the most part, free in 
Ireland. The Shannon and its tributaries are 
among the best fishing rivers in Europe and free 
for the most part from end toend. The Great 
Lakes of Ireland are free. Some of them are as 
big as an English county and as full of fish as 
the Strand is full of omnibuses. 


A CUP O’ KINDNESS 


Mel They have been hard at work in 
Ireland these two years. Wherever 
you go you see cottages snugly 
Ni thatched, roads improved, and a 
\ bright smile of we.come for the 
visitor. Ireland, hospitable Ire- 
land, opens the door wide to the 
British tourist, confident of the power of her 
beauty to draw him to her side. 


Hotels have been restored, redecorated, refitted, 
refurnished. It is not too much to say that 
nowhere in Europe to-day are there hotels of 
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The Mail Boat Route—Holyhead to Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown) for Dublin 


The Holyhead Boat to Greenore 
The Fleetwood Boat to Belfast 
The Heysham Boat to Belfast 
The Stranraer Boat to Larne 
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their size better equipped or better managed than 
the bigger hotels in Ireland. 


WHEELS OF IRELAND 


= On the Railways the services are 
excellent. Expresses are frequent, 
and restaurant car services ade- 
quate. New motor coaches, with 
tyres like featherbeds, are running 
Mm on the coach routes of the West, 
and Lttle children run out of Irish 
cabins to cheer them as messengers of peace and 
goodwill, For ten years Ireland has been closed 
to the tourist, and none has felt that deprivation 
more than those who knew Ireland well. Great 
will be their joy to revisit Ireland, but greater 
still the surprise and delight in store for those 
to whom Connemara and Donegal are but 
names, whose eyes have never feasted on the 
beauty of Killarney and Kenmare. 





WHAT TO DO 


The Great Southern Railways of Ireland, an amalga- 
fi mation of all the railways in the Free State, own 
tourist hotels at Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla, 
Caragh Lake, Mallaranny and Galway, also at Cork 
and Limerick Junctions. 


The Ulster Tourist Development Association publish a booklet with full 


inf ti bou day t golf and sport in the north of Ireland, and 
will forward a copy on application to the Organising Secretary, Ulster Tourist 
Devel Association, Belfast. 








The London Midland and Scottish Railway bave their own railways’ in 

the north of Ireland, and their own hotels, too. railways serve tho 

giens and holiday beaches of Antrim and the coast westward to Donegal, 

and the hotels minister to the comfort of their guests at Larne, f 

Bellast and Greenore. Stephen Gwynn has written a delightful book cal 

the L MS. In it you may learn about 
; about the fishing and the golf, where 


a Travel in Ireland,” publi: 
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on Ireland is the best guide book for the 

blished this many a oy, With 
that in your hand and a map of at vour you are on the 
way to a good holiday. 
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ments are nothing but sublime prejudices. All this is excellently 
described by Mr. Haines. It is probable that since then Othello 
has been almost as highly esteemed in France as Hamlet in 
Germany ; and possibly a little discrimination amid the worship 
would not be amiss. 

A book of this kind always raises wider questions than those 
with which it ostensibly deals. Again and again we find ourselves 
asking, “* Is criticism, like morality, different on one side of the 
Pyrenees from what it is on the other? Is it but a matter of 
such and such a date and so many degrees of latitude?” Vol- 
taire was far from a fool, and the French are the quickest and 
most sensitive of nations; yet they remained blind for a long 
time to the merits of Shakespeare, and, strangely enough, 
blinder to the merits which remain in the baldest version than to 
those which evaporate in translation. Are there no canons of 
criticism ? Mr. Haines himself feels the doubt. Repeatedly, he 
uses such phrases as “ This is but a matter of taste, and there 
is no more to be said.”’” One thing seems certain, those canons 
are not yet settled. It is useless to appeal to established 
reputations ; for every creative genius is original, and strikes 
out a new line, to which rules derived from Homer and Sophocles 
are ipso facto inapplicable. As Le Tourneur said, intending 
doubtless to exasperate Voltaire, if Aristotle had read Shakespeare 
he would have revised his maxims. Every generation sees new 
models. Our fathers’ ideas are already overthrown, and, 
assuredly ours will be overthrown by our children. We may, 
for all we know, return to Pope or even to Tennyson. Nothing 
appears to remain except that we should criticise with fear and 
trembling, lest haply we be found fighting against the light. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY 


Problems of Personality. Studies in Honour of Dr. Morton 
Prince. The International Library of Psychology, Philo- 
sophy and Scientific Method. Kegan Paul. 18s. 

If a dozen or so of our intellectual readers sat down and 
attempted to put into words exactly what they meant by 
** Personality’ they would probably most of them find it 
necessary, after varying periods of fruitless brain racking, to 
abandon the attempt. And if they then turned to the present 
volume, hoping there to find the answer to the puzzle, they 
would not find it. This is perhaps inevitable ; indeed, it is not 
the purpose of this book to build up a consecutive theory or 
make any final pronouncement, it consists simply of a number 
of essays by distinguished psychologists, psycho-analysts, neurolo- 
gists, anthropologists, presented to Dr. Morton Prince as a 
Festschrift in recognition of the interesting work he has done 
in these subjects. The result is a collection of disconnected 
articles approaching the subject of Personality from standpoints 
as divergent as the temperaments of the many personalities 
of the unfortunate Miss Beauchamp, whose case has been 
immortalised in Dr. Morton Prince’s fascinating study, “The 
Dissociations of a Personality.” 

The writers of these articles are by no means all in agreement 
with Dr. Morton Prince’s views or with each other’s: many of 
them, as, for instance, Doctors Elliot Smith, Ernest Jones, 
Pierre Janet, C.G. Jung and several of the others are pre-eminent 
in their own lines of study, and each writes as a specialist in his 
particular department. 

This of itself is sufficient to make the book worth reading by 
anyone interested in the Problem of Personality. Here we have 
collected together samples of the work of a great many of the 
leading thinkers on the subjects which may be expected to throw 
light on this problem, and at the expense of a very little time and 
trouble it is possible to decide among them which are likely to be 
worth studying further. Some such survey of the work of the 
leading exponents is always a tremendous help in the study of 
any subject : it saves one from the awkward alternatives either 
of being one-sided or else of procuring and at least partly wading 
through many worthless tomes. 

In the present volume it is an interesting experiment, if one 
can so far control one’s curiosity, to read the articles as far as 
possible without first ascertaining the nationality and status of 
the writers, so as to keep one’s judgment free from the snares of 
snobbery or national prejudice. The result will be found 
illuminating. There is a type of article, clearly recognisable, 
in which, however fresh one’s mind when one sat down to read 
it, and however sincere one’s good will and intellectual humility, 
after a certain number of pages of well-disposed endeavour the 
conviction begins to stealover one: ‘He is never coming to the 
point; I am maintaining this agonising state of expectant 
receptivity for nothing; there never will be any point to come to.” 





The nationality of the writers in the more acute of these cases 





always turned out to be the same. In others of the articles one 
feels strongly the disadvantage of the shortness of the 
which the authors allowed themselves, notably in Professop 
Elliot Smith’s essay on the Evolution of the Intelligence, yp 
discusses the effect of the development of areas of the brain on 
the allied psychological functions and the reaction of increased 
activity of function on the corresponding brain development 
but the five pages in which he deals with the theme are not 
enough, and the evidence for the conclusions drawn, which is the 
really interesting part, has necessarily been left out. However 
there is enough to make those who are interested in the ang. 
tomical basis of Personality put Professor Elliot Smith on their 
list of authors worth studying further. 

It is interesting to notice that, in spite of the fact that Dr, 
Morton Prince is himself decidedly not a believer in psycho. 
analysis, a considerable number of the articles deal with this 
branch of psychology. The only whole-hearted Freudian is Dr, 
Ernest Jones, who contributes a condensed but clear article op 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, which would encourage one 
to have recourse to his longer works. There is, in addition, ap 
article on Psychological Types by Dr. C. G. Jung, whic 
appears to be reprinted from a lecture and is perhaps not one of 
the best examples of his writings. 

Dr. William Brown writes on Suggestion and Personality, 
and brings forward an interesting theory as to how even one 
who is apparently healthy may come to be especially laid open 
at particular times to the influence of suggestion either from 
himself or from without, and how the particular suggestions to 
which he succumbs happen to be selected to operate from 
among the many possible ideas which might seem equally 
capable of impressing themselves upon him. Dr. William 
Brown has a delightfully clear style and a tolerant outlook which 
make sympathetic reading. 

Opponents of the New Psychology, however, will find very 
satisfying reading in Dr. McDougall’s article, ‘“ Professor 
Freud’s Group Psychology and his theory of Suggestion,” and, 
according to their temperament, will rub their hands with glee 
at coming upon so complete and masterly a reductio ad absurdum 
of Professor Freud’s preposterous notions, or else will feel driven 
by a reluctant sense of fairness, warned perhaps by the rather 
too obvious animus behind the attack, to read the work criticised 
to see whether it is possible that an admittedly intelligent man 





can have given utterance to the follies ascribed to him by his 
critic. 

Besides the few articles on which there has been space to 
comment there are a number of others well worth reading, and 
no doubt many readers whose bias is different would pick out 
some as being of greater interest than those which happen to 
have attracted attention here; though there are few who in 
some places would manage to maintain their powers of polite 
attention beyond the point hinted at above. 

Taken all together, the book is full of interest ; and it should 
be a matter of great satisfaction to Dr. Morton Prince that he 





has provoked the publication of so interesting a work in his 
honour. 


CANNING 


The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827. By Haroip TEMPERLEY, 
M.A. Bell. 25s. 

After Castlereagh, Canning. Within four months of the 
publication of Mr. Webster’s study of the former, the long- 
expected work by Mr. Temperley on the period of British diplo- 
matic history which followed Castlereagh’s death has appeared. 
Thus what might be called the nineteenth century post-war 
period of twelve years has now been covered in two volumes of 
modern historical scholarship. Both books are based on many 
years of reading in the archives of most of the countries of Europe. 
Both show a knowledge of Anglo-American relations unfortun- 
ately rare among English scholars, both gain much of their value 
from their authors’ personal experience of practical diplomacy 
during the war, and both are designed to give, besides a detailed 
examination of a phase of diplomatic history, a living portrait 
of a great statesman. 

f& Mr. Temperley, as befits a biographer, admires his hero 4 
Mr. Webster does his, for his characteristic qualities ; and the 
cleverness, the courage, the personal charm, the vitality of 
Canning, make him indeed a splendid contrast to his rival 

colleague. Castlereagh’s patience, his proud reserve, his loyalty, 
and his cautious idealism, joined as they were to a noble courtesy 
and a splendid presence, fully entitle him to his great place ™ 
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A delightful volume, with a special appeal to all nature 
lovers and amateur photographers. 


IN MEXICAN WATERS 


BY GEORGE H. BANNING. Illustrated with 51 repro- 
ductions in collotype and half-tone from photographs, and 
map. Medium 8vo, bound in art canvas. 18s. net. 


“Mr. Banning has had on his travels the most tremendous luck 
... writes with a delightful freshness and buoyant enjoyment. His 
photographs are excellent and of remarkable interest.”—Country Life. 


[Just Issued. 
CONFESSIONS OF A 
CANDIDATE 


BY FRANK GRAY (Late M.P. for Oxford and Junior 
Liberal Whip). 

This book contains a candid statement of the author’s 
opinions on ey candidature and political per- 
sonalities, and will interest both the elector and those who 
are or seek to be elected to Parliament. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price about 5s. [Ready very shortly. 


THE LORETTE SYSTEM OF 
PRUNING 


BY LOUIS LORETTE, Professor of Aboriculture, late 
Chief Instructor of Horticultural Practice at the School of 
Agriculture, Wagnonville, near Douai. Translated from 
the French by W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L., Secretary of 
Royal Horticultural Society. Fully Illustrated with 41 full- 
page illustrations and many smaller blocks. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This book should appeal to every fruit grower who wishes 
to increase the fertility of his trees. 


[Just Issued. 


[Just Issued. 


A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
IRISES 


BY W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L. Illustrated with 24 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


“ All lovers on ne and of the Iris, one of the best of all 
garden flowers, will welcome his present book, for it is written for 
the practical gardener. It is admirably arranged, contains just the 
right amount of botanical information, and gives the most valuable 
descriptions of the different species and varieties and of their special 
requirements.”’—Nation and Atheneum. 


Uniform with above. 


A HANDBOOK OF CROCUS AND 
COLCHICUM FOR GARDENERS 


BY E. A. BOWLES, M.A., V.MLH., F.L.S., with 24 full- 
page Plates. 

“To the practical gardener and the botanist alike this volume 
should prove of the greatest interest and assistance. It contains a 
great amount of information, which is treated in a lucid and capti- 
vating yet instructive style.”—The Garden. 


LABOUR’S MONEY 


BY RICHARD BOECKEL. With an Introduction by Rt. 
Hon. VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


. ‘I can, however, do little more now than put up the biggest possible 
Sign-post to induce people interested—and who is not—in the recon- 
ciliation of Capital and Labour to read Labour’s Money.” 

St. Lor Srracney in The Spectator. 


FROM SOCIALISM TO FASCISM 


. oe OF CONTEMPORARY CONDITIONS IN 


BY IVANOE BONOMI (Prime Minister, June, 1921, to 
February, 1922). Translated from the Italian by JOHN 
MURRAY. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


. “From an economic point of view the book can be regarded as an 
invaluable chronicle, which will later prove a valuable asset to 
ustory."—A. E. G. in The Liverpool Daily Courier, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
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14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 




































the course of a life extending from 1623-1684, was successively 
Scoutmaster-General in Cromwell’s army, Ambassador at The 
Hague both under Cromwell and Charles II., and subsequently 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


“Mr. Beresford has done his work well not merely in steering a 
neat and difficult middle course, but in giving to the kaleidoscopic 
politics of Europe in the seventeenth century a frankly human and 
occasionally humorous interest.”—The Daily News. 


A new Novel by the Author of “ Futility.” 


THE POLYGLOTS 


By William Gerhardi. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gerhardi’s new novel deals with the amorous adven- 
tures and reactions of a young man, the story unrolling itself 
against a background of contemporary cosmopolitan society, 
and is full of humour, irony and satire, as readers of 
“ Futility” will expect. 

“Mr. Gerhardi’s first novel, ‘ Futility,’ was acclaimed loudly as a 
scintillating and profound work. The same adjectives may be applied 
to ‘ The Polyglots.’""—S. P. B. Mais in The Daily Graphic. 


ANTON CHEHOV 
(A CRITICAL STUDY) 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This critical study is one of the best I have read. I do not feel 
it is too late to recommend this book, because it is one which will find 
a permanent place in any library of critical literature.” 

—ArrasBLe Hawk in The New Statesman. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1 
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MARTIN HOPKINSON AND CO., LTD. | THE GODFATHER OF 
| DOWNING STREET 
IN PRAISE OF BIRDS (SIR GEORGE DOWNING, 1623-1684) 
BY REV. C. E. RAVEN (Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain An Essay in Biography. By John Beresford. 
to the King). oo with 141 reproductions of photo- Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
eee ae a Se yy This is the first biography of Sir George Downing, who in 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ARBITRATION, SECURITY & 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


= Extracts from the Debates of the Fifth Assembly including those 
== of the First and Third Committees. Reports and Resolutions 
= adopted by the Assembly and the Council. 

ed Price 108, net. 

= This is by far the most complete volume which has appeared on 
= the subject to date. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Price 3d. net. 

This pamphlet contains an account of the chief political questions 
with which the League of Nations has dealt since its foundation. 
They are of varying importance, but all are in one way or 
another traceable to consequences of the war. 

A knowledge of these problems is essential to all interested in 
the League’s work. 

Complete League catalogue will be sent on request. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“Il APPEAL 


To the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorcr F. Suze, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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history, which is only now beginning to be recognised ; but if 
these elements of strength in his character won him the confidence 
of his equals, he never wished to, nor could, impose himself on 
his inferiors. With Canning, it was exactly the reverse, he was 
born to rule rather than to co-operate, his character only un- 
folded its full strength under the spur of conflict and rivalry, 
and it was a sensitiveness born rather of vanity than of pride, 
which won for him the support of his friends and inspired the 
animosity of his enemies. So Canning was popular in the 
country and hated and feared in Parliament, idolised by the men 
who worked under him, by the Foreign Office clerks whom he 
actually invited to dinner, by the struggling relatives whom he 
championed, by the little circle of personal friends whom he 
amused and encouraged and electrified. People loved and hated 
him with equal intensity. There were some whom he converted 
from the one attitude to the other by a stinging sarcasm or an 
unexpected piece of kindness. But there can have been few 
men who have inspired more sincere and whole-hearted efforts 
of Parliamentary invective than he, even the double columns 
of Hansard still glow with the passion he roused in Hobhouse or 
in Grey, and the obvious enjoyment with which such personal 
attacks as these were listened to by their audience was certainly 
not solely due to their eloquence. For if Canning thought of a 
witty thing to say about somebody he usually said it, and though 
it may be true, as Mr. Temperley claims, that most of his jokes 
were meant to amuse rather than to sting, they usually did both. 
No wonder then that Canning had to wait till he was fifty-two 
before he found himself back again in a position which he had 
deliberately thrown away thirteen years before. But the use 
he made of that position was magnificent, it was the fruit of 
efforts so intense and continuous that within five years he had 
worked himself to death, it demanded so much nerve, so much 
skill, such a lightning graspof opportunities, such an output of 
vitality, as only a man of the highest qualities of mind could have 
achieved. True that in a sense he trod in Castlereagh’s foot- 
steps, that his foreign policy was really the working out of Castle- 
reagh’s Memorandum of 1822, that the recognition of the South 
American Republics was already in train when he came into power, 
that his flouting of the Holy Alliance could perhaps be criticised 
as having driven him into the arms of Russia, and his policy of 
non-intervention as having brought the country to the brink 
of war. True, too, that with some of the great topics which he 
handled with an orator’s command of phrase, and a statesman’s 
breadth of treatment, he often did remarkably little, and that 
Irish Catholics, Jamaican slaves, and voteless Englishmen were 
paid by him in a currency of words, splendid, encouraging, 
eloquent words no doubt, but dealing in generalities rather than 
particulars. But for all that, the position which he won for 
himself in Europe, in the Cabinet, in Parliament and in the 
Country, was richly earned and splendidly maintained. 

What Canning did was to give to the weary and decrepit 
administration of Lord Liverpool the self-confidence and the 
prestige of popularity. His great strokes were many of them 
mere coups de thédtre, but he was guided to them by a sure 
instinct of what would interest and please the people. He 
handled the Press, he used the platform, he exploited the romance 
of his own career, to claim and hold the position of a national 
spokesman, and he never forgot in all the intricacies of diplomacy 
the need of taking the people into his confidence. So he has to 
be judged by a totally different standard from that which applies 
to men like Castlereagh or Peel, men who were Conservatives 
by temperament and made reformers by dint of administrative 
experience and the pressure on candid minds of principles gradu- 
ally grasped. For Canning was above all things a politician, 
loving the game because the stakes were high and his own skill 
supreme; an egoist of imagination who could see that the root 
of his own greatness lay in what he could do for England. 


INDIA FROM WITHIN 


The Heart of Aryavarta. By Tue Eart or Ronatpsnay. 
Constable. 14s. 

An Indian Provincial Governor who is sufficiently sympathetic 
with the people over whom he rules to undertake, in the words 
of the Earl of Ronaldshay’s sub-title, ‘‘ A Study of the Psychology 
of Indian Unrest,” is, unhappily, rare enough for his case to 
command unusual respect. This is the third, and perhaps 
the most important, of Lord Ronaldshay’s trilogy of Indian 
studies. Aryavarta was the cradle of Hindu civilisation and 
culture, and he uses it here to express the spirit of modern 
India as “in large measure a manifestation of the pride of 
race of the intellectual Hindu.” His theme, briefly, is the 


revolt of the rising generation of Western-educated Hindus 


JUNE 27, 1995 


against what it regards as the subordination of the soul of 
India to the cultural and political outlook of the West. fy 
quotes Dr. Macnicol’s recent statement that “a veil that it 
requires an intellectual effort to penetrate hangs between the 
minds of the two peoples, through which the voice of Indis 
comes muffled and dim.” His book is an effort to penetrate the 
veil, and his sympathetic knowledge of India and of Hindy 
culture gives him unusual qualifications for the task of inter. 
pretation. 

Lord Ronaldshay illustrates the divergence between the 
Western mind and the Indian mind by pointing out that Eur. 
peans did not in the least realise what was meant by Satyagrahg 
—the word chosen by Mahatma Gandhi to indicate the nature 
of the movement of which he was the author. It meant far 
more than merely political non-co-operation. The idea under. 
lying it rested upon an Indian belief of immemorial antiquity, 
with examples of which the ancient literature of India is strewn 
—namcly, that power can be acquired by the practice of renun. 
ciation and austerities. This throw-back was, the author 
suggests, itself a symptom of the reaction induced by the British 
attempt to force the old wine of the East into new Westem 
bottles. A large part of his book is concerned with the origins 
and results of the experiment of giving the peoples of India 
an exotic education through the medium of English. The whole 
system—for which, it is fair to say, Indian reformers were them- 
selves the first to press—is completely divorced from Indian 
culture and tradition. A people whose traditional systems 
of learning were almost exclusively literary and religious in- 
evitably tended to concentrate on purely literary studies. Yet 
a student who takes philosophy for his bachelor degree leaves the 
university without so much as hearing any mention of the six 
systems which have sprung from Indian soil. The whole 
method is admirably devised for the manufacture in bulk of 
the “babu”? over whom Englishmen in India have been accus- 
tomed to make merry. 

Much of the violence and bitterness which have marked 
political movements in India in recent years Lord Ronaldshay 
traces to a reaction against the Westernisation of the country, 
and the consequent loss of that individuality of race to the 
value of which educated India has been gradually awakened. 
Behind all revolutionary symptoms stands the fact of nationalist 
revival. The question to-day, as he sees it, is whether there is 
a possibility of a synthesis of the best features of two distinct 
civilisations. It is not in the sphere of education only, he points 
out, that ‘* we have woven upon a Western warp where we might 
well have produced a more harmonious blending in the pattern 
upon the loom had we worked upon an Indian frame, introducing 
such alterations as seemed desirable by the use of Western 
thread among the woof.” He is clearly doubtful of the wisdom 
of the present attempt to establish in India in the higher sphere 
of government a constitution modelled as faithfully as possible 
upon the British, instead of working upon the foundations of 
‘“‘an indigenous system laid firm in the soil of India by Indian 
genius long centuries before, upon which to build a structure 
more in consonance with Indian aptitudes and _ tradition.” 
In this connection he stresses the constructive contribution 
toward the solution of the problem of Indian government made 
by the State of Mysore, aiming at a constitution which, while 
taking cognisance of present-day tendencies, should yet be based 
upon Indian rather than Western theory, and embody such 
traditional features as vocational representation through guilds. 
It is one of the merits of Lord Ronaldshay’s book that it is 
suggestive rather than affirmative. The book should be i 
the hands of every student of Indian problems. 


FROM STUDIO TO STAGE 


A Player Under Three Reigns. By Sir Jounston ForsEs- 
RoBERTSON. Unwin. 21s. 

Although there is so little of the showman about Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson that it was only with reluctance that he 
became an actor-manager, he was enterprising enough to produce 
Macbeth with his own company at the early age of nine. The 
theatre was his father’s back drawing-room and the English and 
Scottish armies consisted respectively of his two younger 
brothers. His next production was Hamlet; but despite an 
augmented company it was necessary for his sister to double 
the parts of Ophelia and the grave-digger, and the sight of the 
young lady digging her own grave vastly amused an audience, 
amongst whom were Rosetti and Swinburne. The latter 
sprawled on the floor, immediately in front of the actors, and dis- 
concertingly chanted their lines in unison with them ; but he 
was a privileged person, and, as the Hamlet of the evening DoW 
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‘*A most alluring volume”’ Works by 
Morning Post | 
| Dr. MARIE STOPES 
| D.Sc., Ph.D. 
| | - 
ITH AWRENC E | Married Love 6/- net. 
The most important contribution to the sex problem 
which has ever been made accessible to the English 
public. Signed Limited Edition, with portrait. 
21/- net. 16th Edition. 
| | Wise Parenthood 3/6 net. 
by LOW ELL THOMAS A practical, safe and scientific treatise on Birth 
Control for married people. It has the approval of 
eminent doctors and scientists. 12th Edition. 
‘His book is lively and entertaining . . . 
very interesting . . . one of the most re- . q 
| markable stories of modern times ... a Radiant Motherhood 6/ net. 
book which everyone should read ’’—Times. A book for parents. A valuable, simple and safe 
“A book that reads like a new Arabian guide for married people. 3rd Edition. 
Nights entertainment’’—S. Times. ‘* Re- ~ 
counts the extraordinary and almost legend - Dr. Stopes’s books have been 
5 he i cs ake bm sega translated into French, German, 
King of Arabia." —D. Expres. “A series of mula” A a ee 
2 oe . . . his vivacious | garian and Spanish. They have 
book. *—M. Pat. been endorsed by eminent doctors 
(37d edition. Illustrated. 215. net.) and praised and recommended 
| im every quarter of the Press. 
| re 
— | - ALL a 
HUTCHINSON & Co., G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD., 
Paternoster Row. 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 


JUNE 28. 
TO-DAY! 


There are over ELEVEN THOUSAND patients in the beds 
at London’s Hospitals. 

Over TWENTY THOUSAND Out-patients will attend 
for treatment. This work costs THREE MILLIONS sterling 
annually. 

Hospital Sunday Fund has distributed among London’s 
Hospitals £2,932,349 since its inception in 1872. 

Cost of Collection, Administration and Distribution under 


4%. 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Minister of 
Health, speaking at the Fund’s Annual Meeting, said: — 


“I am glad to be able to testify to the great value and 
importance of the work done by the Fund, because it has not 
only made valuable contributions to the resources of the Volun- 
tary Hospitals, but through its Distribution Committee has 
exercised its influence upon the efficient and economical 
administration of the Hospitals themselves. Those who give 
to the Fund sheuld be well satisfied with the very small cost 
of collection—a very remarkable figure for so large a collec- 
tion, and an extraordinarily creditable achievement. There is 
more need for the work of this Fund to-day than at any time 
in its history. I am not so much concerned with its effect 
upon the Institutions themselves as with the result to the 
givers, who might find in their contributions a form of social 
service which is deeply implanted in our people, and is 
their great tradition and pride. If the Voluntary System 
were to break down, and the Hospitals have to be taken over 
by the local Authorities or the State, their disappearance 
would leave a gap in the Social System which we should find 
difficult, if not impossible, to fill.” 

Over TWO THOUSAND Places of Worship in 
London will take collections for the Fund next Sun- 
day. Everybody can help. It is the one day when all 
denominations can join in a united blow at DISEASE. 

Please send te your Vicar or Minister, or to the Rt. Hon. 
The Lerd Mayor, President and Treasurer, The Mansion 
House, E.C. 4. 
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President: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
eantile Marine. 9, 
Employment, and man 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE XING & QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: E. MALDEN, » MA 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


164 ShaPchens 
VICBADMIEZAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 





The “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 <a> 


000 Boys have been trained for Civi: 
hundreds have been Emigrate! 
te the British Dominions. 





H. CLAYTON Esq. 
HOWSON F. EVITT Faq 
WALLEN & HENRY 


y Chairman: F. 


COPELAND. 





“ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP, 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





have newer seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 
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recalls more than sixty years later, no one could resist jj, 
youthful enthusiasm. 

Such were the circles in which Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertsop), 
early years were spent. Memories of schooldays at C 
then still in the City, of holidays in Normandy, and of t, 
literary and art-world celebrities who were his father’s fri 
fill the first chapters of this very interesting account of jy 
career. In spite of his early managerial enterprise he had » 
desire to go on the stage ; he tells us that he has scarcely at any 
time enjoyed acting, and that when finally he retired it was wig, 
great relief. Painting has always been his main passion, and 
Rosetti’s advice he became an art-student. One of his felloy. 
students was Samuel Butler, who, though presumably 
years or so his senior, hobnobbed daily with him and duly ce 
brated with him at a public-house the publishing of Erewhg, 
Three years at the Royal Academy Schools gave him a furthe 
respite, and then the stage, in the person of W. G. Wills, th 
dramatist, claimed him. Wills, who was a friend of the 
pressed him to play the juvenile lead in one of his pieces; 
did so and, against all his inclinations, drifted into the begin. 
nings of his distinguished career. 

Mr. Shaw has said that it was the acting of Mr. Forbe. 
Robertson (as he then was) that led him to write Cesar ay 
Cleopatra ; it now appears that that acting itself owed something 
to Mr. Shaw. For when the young actor-manager was arrangixy 
to produce Hamlet he received a letter from Mr. Shaw, then » 
entire stranger, which began: ‘“ Dear Sir, I see that it is ap. 
nounced you are about to revive Hamlet. I suppose you think 
you are going to be very fine in the part, but let me tell you" 
There followed four closely written foolscap pages of kindly ani 
wise advice and many valuable suggestions which, we are told, 
would be instructive reading for any actor about to undertake 
the part. In this same production he was largely helped by 
Irving, who not only turned over his theatre to him on eay 
terms but generously lent him scenery, costumes and properties, 
Everyone in fact seemed always ready to do anything that 
would help to keep the possessor of the famous voice on th 
stage and from that studio to which he was always inclined to 
slip away. Now at last in his retirement he is again a painter; 
but he has spared time to write this book, which, besides being an 
interesting theatrical record, has many fresh anecdotes about 
artistic and intellectual Bohemia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Round About Sussex Downs. By Frepericx F. Woop. [Illustrated. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

So much has been written on the Sussex Downs that a new book 
on the subject is open to the suspicion of being superfluous. Mr. Wood 
avoids this verdict for two reasons: his book is not strictly new at 
all, but a much expanded edition of Round About a Sussex Village, 
and he does not write so much about the South Downs as on his 
experience of sport and wild life at a village close to Brighton. He 
has not the least pretension to literary style, or even perfect grammar, 
and he is apt to give his observations and deductions on a problem 
already settled as if no one else had ever written about it. But be 
has a good many interesting things to say about his experiences a 
a poacher, huntsman, naturalist and lover of outdoor sports, which 
give his book more than local interest. 


Mainly Victorian. By Stewart M. Exuis. Hutchinson. 21s. 


For those interested in biography no age is destitute of subject matter, 
so that there is little reason for Mr. Ellis’s apology for having gathered 
together, in one volume, details of the lives of Victorians, eminent and 
obscure. The value of the collection, however, depends on the 
skill of the biographer, which must, almost necessarily, be in inverse 
proportion to the interest of those portrayed. Mr. Ellis writes fr 
quently of the obscure, but he shows little skill. 

In the first place he has not that essential flair for abstracting from 
the common ore of average men the fine metal of personality. 
Almost invariably he approaches his characters by the tortuow 
and arid path of irrelevant genealogy. So we learn that the creator 
Jorrocks and Mr. Sponge was no mere rustic squire, but a descendant 
of “a certain Thane, named Orm, by his wife Ethelritha (daughter @ 
Aldred, Earl of Northumberland), who had a daughter, 
who married Ailie de Tesia.” John Jorrocks would have 
the matter up with less ado; as when he named a horse Artaxerxts 
because he owned it “after” another horse called Xerxes—“leavilg 
the flowers of speech to them as is better acquainted with botany. 
One fact, however, Mr. Ellis establishes which it was perhaps bis 
intention to do, and that is that all the writers whom he discus 
were honourably born in wedlock. It may be taken as support of bis 
admiration of “that dear, dead world . . . of quaintly-garbed childres, 
the joy of Papa and Mama; of buxom, bare-bosomed (!) maidservanls 
and tall be-plushed Jeameses . . . Blessed period of peace and pr 
perity, port and progeny and domesticity in ezcelsis.” 

It is the chief fault of the book, however, that so many authos 
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Stepping-Stones. 








































at of his What was it the brook sang? “I chatter, chatter, as I go to join the 
© had m jmming river...” Lovers of Tennyson will remember the beautiful 
ly at any poem, aod will recall the picture of the busy brook, bubbling over its 
Was with may beds which the rh m of the words has conjured up in their 
1, and i How descriptive of our own busy lives! What a mixture of 
. fellow calms and rapids. The merry rippling of our early days; the gushing 
torrent of our exuberant youth; the whirl of our manhood through the 
y twenty & dificult rocks which beset our daily path; the deep calm flow of age; 
july cele. the qui when deep meets deep as we “cross the bar.” No stream 
Erewhon, of water can rightfully aspire to the title of “brook” unless in its 
a furthe picturesque meanderings it crosses a country path and gurgles noisily 
Vills, the found the stepping-stones which some careful farmer has placed across 
its bed. Visions of holidays in our childhood’s years rise in our 
e , memories, and we see again the verdant little corners close by the fringe 
Ces ; he of the woods where the brook tumbled out clamorously, and we crossed 
begin. over by the stepping-stones, holding tightly to the branch of a tree, 
pausing mid-way to see the reflection of ourselves, distorted so funnily 
Forbes in the quivering silver mirror beneath us. And how confident we were 
in the help the stones gave us, never dreaming that they might ever be 
Paar and removed. If ever we had gone rambling one day, and crossed the 
mething brook, and on our return found the stepping-stones gone, what would 
rranging bave been our dismay to have met only a stretch of water whose depths 
then a and rapid flow effectually barred our progress! 
a Such a calamity so often happens in the little journey of childhood. 
. “ Day by day the little feet use the stepping-stones of a mother’s love 
re a father’s care; and so unconsciously do they rely upon these stones 
'y and that when suddenly they are removed, the gap, the obstacle, appals 
ire told, and affrights the tender minds. It is such an ordinary daily thing to 
\dertake se “daddy”; to climb on his lap; to seek his help in games; to dive 
ped by in his big pockets for treasures; and to lean on him for food, clothing, 
= and that gentle but valuable advice which he had for all. But when a 
cay sudden illness or accident carries Daddy off and leaves the little family 
»perties, without their natural protector, it is like coming face to face with a 
+= rashing stream from which the stepping-stones have been removed. 
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For beys and girls whose pathway is thus made difficult, whose 
Progress is stayed by the loss of the father, kind friends have made it 
= to replace the “ stepping-stones” by which they may cross 

infancy to manhood or womanhood. For over 167 years, stepping- 
stones to useful careers have been provided by the Alexandra Orphanage, 
which steps in after father’s death and undertakes the full care of = 
little people until they are old enough and strong enough to shoulder 
own burdens. The school at Haverstock Hill, in the north-west of 
shelters at the present time three hundred fatherless boys and 
all parts of the country and the dominions. are 
motherless as well, and in some cases although the father is not dead, 
he is incurably ill and helpless. Here in cheerful surroundings they 
live a homely life, receiving a valuable education and Christian train- 
and when they leave at the age of 15, pathways are opened up 
} them to satisfactory positions, where they can “make good” as 
reliable citizens, 
Lord Marshall, who has been Treasurer of the Alexandra Orphanage 
ab years, tells us that he needs for the maintenance of the schoo! no 
than £18,000 every year. Annual subscriptions and regular income 
in £5,000 of this, and he is anxious to receive donations from 
readers of Tue New STaTesMAN to help in this wonderful and excellent 
work of saving little children from distress and difficulty. Such an 
*ppeal from suffering childhood will surely bring a se from 
M t may be the size of your gift, send it to-day to Lord 
arshall, at the offices, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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Fingers that see. 


Deprived of their eyesight the blind have to become, 
as it were, children again, and learn to see through 
their fingers. They have to be taught to read and 
write Braille, to type, to earn their livelihood by 
handicrafts such as netting, knitting, basket-making, 
weaving, by massage, telephone operating, secretarial 
work, etc. In these and other directions they are 
making great progress, and their former condition 
of helpless dependency is gradually being ameliorated 
by the strenuous work of such organisations as the 


National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Chairman: Capt. E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 





The Institute's activities include: 
Relief of Blind Poor. 
Care of Blind Babies. 
Education of the Blind. 
Home Teaching of the Blind. 
Publication of Books and Music. 
Homes and Hostels for the Blind. 
General Welfare of Blind. 
Assistance to Local Institutions for the Blind. 
Employment of Blind Workers. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Nationa. 
InsTITUTE FoR THE Biinv, 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually wired by a firm on the death of a partner. 





| Life Secusenes is e i way of providing the necessary 

040s &mount. 

™ THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

oa 142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

a All Classes of Insurance Busi r ted 
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GREAT THINKERS. 
SPENCER, HAECKEL, HUXLEY, DARWIN, RENAN, MILL, LECKY. 


Works by famous philosophers free to Members. 
Particulars and Literature from Secretary, 
RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
4-6 Johnson’s Court, London, E.C. 4. 


OOKS.—Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 
1910, {10 108.; Hobson's Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 1915, 2 vols., 
E I's Di ds and Precious Stones, 1865, {2 28.; Gautier’s 

illus. edition, {2 2s. ; Moore's 











18; E d 
Madestotectle De Maupin Vizetelly’s Famous ; 
Heloise and Abelard, 2 ee copy, 1921, £6 10s.; Todd's Par entary 
Government in the British Colonies, 1880, scarce, {3 38.; Campbell’s Life of Mrs. 
Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, £21 ; Napier’s History 
Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf, fine set, £4 10s., 1832; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 
vols., £7 108.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 168., pub. 428.; Life of Sir d 
Burton, by his wife, 2 s., 1893, £2 28.; Burton's I) Pentamerone; or the Talc 
of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1830, 
{3 108. ; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, {2 2s. ; 
Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Valentine Vox, 1840, 
rst Edition, 35s. ; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 148. ; Country 
Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, £7 10s.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, 
£4 48.; Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated in English, {5 ros. ; 
D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, £2 10s.; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 
2 vols., rst Edi {£2 28., 1901; Bewick's Birds and eemeupem, 3 vols., calf gilt, 
{2 10S., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38. ; s 
British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris 
by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258-; B s De in Italian, 
the 1§27 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Round’s Feudal England, 1909, {2 2s. 
mann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., Middleton's Illy ted Manu- 
scripts, 1892, £2 28.; Spitta’s Life of 3 vols., 1899, {2 28. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy; Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
B Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols, best edit., £7: 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ D Foreign Phrases, 7s. : 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small par of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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should be discussed. Some of the articles, as for instance Thomas 
Hardy, George Moore and Lytton Strachey, are well enough as book 
reviews—which they originally were—but as essays they are insipid 
and inadequate. They glance squintingly at biography and criticism, 
but show no particular sensitiveness on the part of the author to 
literary and aesthetic values. This tendency to accept the recognised 
opinion of authors and to exploit it destroys the critical interest of the 
book, and it is a pity that the essays on Mrs. Radcliffe, Robert Surtees 
and Sheridan Le Fanu should not have been developed. For in these, 
and others, Mr. Ellis is content to ramble amongst the literary per- 
sonalities and coteries of the time, picking up as he goes much 
that is of casual interest—that Thackeray earned £32,000 in twenty 
years, or Agnes Strickland’s reply to Macaulay’s suggestion that 
handsome men were usually stupid: “It is a consolation for ugly 
men to consider them so.” 


Social Struggles and Thought (1750-1860). 
Parsons. 6s. 

Here is another of Herr Max Beer’s unsatisfactory little books 
about the history of Socialist thought and movements. It consists 
mainly of a rapid summary of the views of a large number of British, 
French and German theorists, with only a quite perfunctory attempt 
to relate them to their times, or to measure their real influence or 
importance. The summaries are mostly too hurried to be really 
valuable; and Herr Beer’s comments show a tendency towards 
childish Marxian characterisation. He seems to think that to label 
a writer petit bourgeois is to settle matters once and for all. There 
are good things in the book, and it includes interesting references 
to French and German theorists who are either, like Lange and 
Buenaroth, little known, or, like Saint-Simon, much misunderstood, 
in this country. But it reads more like a series of hurried jottings 
in a library note-book than like a finished study of the period. This 
is a pity; for Herr Beer can do really good work when he chooses. 


The Home Office. By Sir Epwarp Trovr, K.C.B. Putnam. 5s. 

Sir Edward Troup was Permanent Under-Secretary in the Home 
Office from 1908 to 1922, and he therefore knows all about its 
working. A permanent official of high standing, even when he 
has retired, will hardly be expected to view his late department 
with a critica] eye ; and this book is inclined to convey the impression 
that “everything in the garden is lovely”—even the prisons and 
the administration of the Aliens Acts. But this does not matter, 
for the author’s object is not controversial. He aims at giving a 
succinct account of the various powers and duties of the Home 
Office, and of the administration of them, with a brief summary of 
the history of the department. This he does well. The book is 
clearly written, and astonishingly complete for its size. It is 
announced as the forerunner of a library dealing with each of the 
principal departments. May they all be as useful! 


Lombardy, Tyrol and the Trentino. By Hucu Quictey. 
8s. 6d. 

The author of these sketches of travel in Northern Italy defines 
it as his purpose ‘‘ to show the district in such a light that something 
like affection may be inspired for its history and a desire engendered 
to appreciate, in full intimacy, the rare wealth of beauty it offers to 
the traveller.” The district with which he deals is the tract of country 
bounded by Bergamo, Brescia and Verona on the south; Rovereto, 
Trento, Feltre, Belluno, Pieve di Cadore and Bolzano on the east ; 
Merano, Spodinig and Schluderns on the north, and the Stelvio 
Pass, Bormio, Tirano, Sondrio, and Edolo on the west. The selection 
is possibly somewhat arbitrary ; for, while it is true that there are 
certainly few places in Europe with a richer and more varied wealth 
of natura] beauty than the block of mountain land contained in this 
area, it possesses, as the author is the first to recognise, no historical 
or organic unity. It has, however, this intense topical interest— 
that this area, part of it with the full traditions of Italian culture 
and history behind it, part of it culturally dependent on Innsbruck 
and Munich, now is the stage of an attempt to “ Italianise ”’ the 
whole. Mr. Quigley touches but lightly on the political questions 
raised by the creation of a German in place of an Italian irridentist 
problem ; but he is clearly out of sympathy with Italian policy in 
the German-speaking annexed area. He brings out well the complete 
difference in culture as one goes northward, as expressed in archi- 
tecture no less than in language. With just sufficient background 
of history, literature and art, he describes successively the cities of 
Northern Lombardy, the Trentino, the Southern Tyrol, the Dolomites 
and the Brescian Alps. Twelve illustrations from photographs and 
a couple of originally drawn maps, help the author to success in his 
task of reproducing the varied charm of this delightful holiday 


ground. 


By Max BEeEr. 


Methuen. 


THE CITY 


HERE was quite a bout of selling towards the close of 
T the account, which ended on Thursday. Superficially, 
one would attribute this wholly to uneasiness in regard 

to possible developments of the Chinese troubles, and perhaps 
fears of a French financial crash; these certainly exercise 
some influence, but, in my opinion, a technical matter has 





ee | 


been of equal weight in determining the selling—viz., 4, 
fact that the banking half-year ending on June 30th, they 
institutions have been putting pressure upon borrowers to redym 
their loans. This pressure for window-dressing purposes jg , 
familiar phenomenon every June and December, and as this 
it coincides with some disturbing incidents in the internation 
field, it has been more effective than usual. As a matter of 
fact, markets have improved somewhat on buying for the ney 
account. The moment there is pressure to sell, it is the marke 
leaders which bear the brunt, for they can most readily 
placed. This explains the fall during the week in Co 
Imperials, and B.A.T.’s, although the last named are speci 
affected by virtue of their large interests in China. As they 
shares were sufficiently high, the setback is perhaps a good thing. 
Readers of these notes will not be surprised that rubber shans 
constitute the one strong market. Forward deliveries of rubbe 
are steadily rising in price, and the Anglo-Malay Rubber Company, 
for example, announces a forward sale for the whole of 19% 
at Is. 1ld. per lb. As their cost of production last year wa 
under 83d. per Ib., the profit on such a sale may be imagined, 
* * e 


Commenting upon the Ebbw Vale Coal, Iron and Steel Com. 
pany in these notes of June 28th of last year, I wrote: “Th 
price has fallen to 8s., and my advice to shareholders is to se 
while they can still get anything like this figure.” The report 
for the year ended March 31st last is now out, and shows a los 
of £96,054, which reduces the credit balance to £94,498. This 
company is notorious for its relations with its workpeopk, 
but it could not in any case have been expected that it should 
earn profits during the present year of depression. The financial 
position is a far from happy one, for with cash in hand of les 
than £3,000, and sundry debtors £611,160 (of which £268,886 
is due from subsidiary companies), the company owes its bankers 
and others over £1,200,000 without counting the item “ Reserve 
for Special Purposes, including provision for Taxation, £520,328.” 
There are £3,000,000 of 8 per cent. 7 Year Notes due for repay- 
ment on January Ist, 1928, but I observe from the balance-sheet 
that in addition to the £842,300 of 6 per cent. first mortgage 
debentures, another £150,000 of that debenture, together with 
a second morigage upon the whole of the company’s undertaking, 
has been deposited with the bank as security for its indebtedness 
to that institution. The outlook for the Notes, therefore, is 
not very brilliant. The auditors’ report states that nothing 
has been provided during the year for general depreciation. 
Presumably, as a result of criticisms last year, for which I was 
largely responsible, the company has on this occasion issued an 
amalgamated balance-sheet showing the position of the four 
subsidiary companies, which is to the good, although the showing 
is not particularly gratifying. ‘‘ Cash and Sundry Debtors” 
figures in the statement at £362,000, whilst ‘*‘ Sundry Creditors” 
and Bank loans aggregate £1,350,000. If we had an amalga- 
mated profit and loss account it might be possible to ask some 
searching questions. The present price of the ordinary is about 
4s., and the preference about 8s. Although this is little more 
than half what it was a year ago, my advice to holders is still 


the same—viz., to sell. 
* + 


In this country we are apt to take many businesses as a matter 
of course, and to assume (quite mistakenly) that everybody 
concerned knows the fundamental facts relating to them. 
In America people do not act upon this assumption, and I 
find in a circular of a firm of members of the New York Stock 
Exchange a description of the manner in which the big insurance 
offices have reached their present position that is so excellent 
that it is worth reproducing, as it applies even more to British 
than to American insurance companies : 


Sound insurance is based on the law of averages. That this 
law may properly operate there must be a wide distribution of 
risks. The long-established and larger fire insurance companies 
have, through many years of patient upbuilding, secured this 
through agencies in all the cities, towns and villages of practically 
all of the states of the Union. By this gradual growth their assets 
have become so large and their business so diversified that they 
are able fully to meet the insurance requirements of the expanding 
business of the country. Their entrenched position leaves 
inducement to new capital to start new companies, which, to be 
safe and successful, must go through many unproductive years 
development in order to secure the distribution of risks and the 
quantity of business that makes the investment safe and lucrative. 
The result is that the older companies get the benefit, in 
premiums and increased assets, of the rapidly growing wealth 
the country in buildings, merchandise and household effects. 

A. Emr Davies. 


June 2 
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d thing. 
; shame INCREASED 
- Tubber 
mpany, 
of 19% The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Welwyn Garden City, 
nah Limited, was held on Friday, the roth inst., at Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 
Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., J.P., F.S.I., chairman of the com- 
1 . on 
he 4 pany, who presided, said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The year we are now reviewing has seen 
a very considerable expansion in all departments of the company’s 
operations. The increase in the balance of profit from {10,888 8s. 11¢. 
to {17,372 78. 8d. is the strongest evidence of the satisfactory growth 
of the undertaking. The net profit, £8,124 os. 6d., is almost exactly 
7per cent. on the subscribed share capital. This brings the total sum 
sanding to the credit of profit and loss account to {27,621 2s. 1d., 
equal to over 23 per cent. on the subscribed share capital, or within 
{g,000 of the total accrued dividends from the date of issue. Having 
regard to this position, it is with regret that the directors still find 
themselves unable to recommend the payment of a dividend on the 


Sei bereiserda 





share capital. In view of the increased capital requirements of the 
~sheet company, due to the successful expansion of the town, the board 
‘tgage consider it prudent for the time being to retain the profits in the 
r with . 
aking, undertaking. 
dness A POLICY OF VIGOROUS DEVELOPMENT. 
re, is We believe that we shall soon be approaching the point at which 
thing we can safely begin the payment of dividends; but the board think 
“a that the shareholders will understand that in the successful conduct 
sd an | ‘such an enterprise as that of the establishment of a new town it is 
four wise in the early years to conserve all available cash resources. Those 
wing — shareholders who are holders of the Debentures and Delvelopment 
ors” Bonds, amounting in all to over £212,000, have, at any rate, the satis- 
ors" faction of receiving regularly 6 per cent. interest. We have reached a 
- position when it is imperative that development should be carried on 
bout with the utmost vigour. The arrival of industries has increased the 
nore demand for housing accommodation and made necessary the extension 
still of roads, sewers, water mains and electricity cables; but it is satis- 
factory to note that the cost of these services will from now onwards 
be in diminishing ratio to the area of land developed, and the period 
tter required for the production of revenue from such expenditure will be 
ody considerably less than it has been in the past. In other words, we 
em. shall not be carrying out such large capital expenditure in advance 
dt FE céour requirements. It will be on lands immediately coming into the 
~ market, and the period of fructification will be less than in the past. 
ent Having regard to the intrinsically sound position of the company and 
‘ish the splendid and successful work that it is carrying out, it is, in my 
opinion, to the holders of the Ordinary shares and to the Debentures 
: and bondholders that we may look with confidence to find additional 
. capital, so that the undertaking may be brought to full fruition at the 
ies tatliest possible date. 
his INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
r We look forward to the current year as a noteworthy one in the 
ey ‘nals of the company. The factory of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
ng Paty, with its extraordinarily efficient equipment, will be brought 
tle § ‘tt operation as their first European plant to satisfy the growing 
be demand for their product in the British Isles and on the Continent. 
of We may confidently look forward to the beneficial influence which this 
. ‘vent will have on our industrial development. Messrs. Dawnays 
ed = Proposing to increase their works, and we have other negotiations 
of @ hand of a most promising nature. 


new main-line station which the London and North-Eastern 
Railway Company are building at a cost of £35,000 in the centre 





of the town will provide a very good service of trains to and from 
London and to the North of England, and will increase the facilities 
for handling the growing volume of goods traffic, which will remedy 
one of the difficulties under which we have suffered in the past ; 
and cannot fail to give an impetus to the growth of the town. As 
you know, we have, in going north, had to go back to Hatfield. When 
the new station is made main-line trains will stop there on the way 
to the north and from the north to London. It will become a very 
important railway centre. 


EXTENSIVE HOUSING POLICY. 

During the year we shall see the fruits of the active housing policy 
of the company. In addition to the existing 250 houses built by 
the district council, a further scheme of 200 houses should be com- 
pleted. As this number of houses is insufficient to meet the increasing 
demand from those employed in the town, the company formed during 
the year the Welwyn Public Utility Society, Limited, a society for 
building working-class houses, which has now in hand sufficient 
capital to finance between 600 and 700 additional houses, of which 
it is anticipated not less than ten per week will be completed from 
August onwards. It is now possible, in view of this extension 
of our housing development, to guarantee to menufacturers nego- 
tiating for sites in the industrial area that sufficient houses will 
be available for their workpeople at reasonable rents. These 
houses of the Public Utility Society are built in a new form of 
concrete construction, which has been made practicable by the clean 
and sharp flint aggregate which is being produced by the company’s 
large gravel-washing plant. This aggregate is, we believe, the finest 
material on the market for concrete work, and we anticipate a big 
demand for it as it gets known. The workmen's cottages we are 
building have been well designed, some of them having a simple 
form of central heating, and they constitute a really attractive scheme. 
It is one of the most attractive schemes that I have seen in this 
country. 

The building of middle-class houses in the residential areas is 
proceeding rapidly, and the company is in a position to offer houses 
of the highest character and quality, in surroundings of great natural 
beauty, and in proximity to London, at very reasonable prices and 
on the most generous terms of payment. All who have seen these 
houses are charmed with their surroundings and with the architectural 
skill with which the buildings have been designed. It is interesting 
for us to note that the resales of properties that take place from time 
to time in the town almost invariably show a marked appreciation 
in value over their original cost. 


ATTRACTIVE CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 

The conditions of life at Welwyn Garden City are becoming generally 
recognised as uniquely attractive. The opportunities for sport and 
recreation, the vivid social life of the place, the beautiful country 
in which the town lies, the exceptionally attractive lay-out of the 
Streets, and the high standard of gardens and tree-planting in the 
public thoroughfares—all these assets are beginning to make their 
mark and to attract people from all parts of the world. It is not 
too much to say that the amenities and conditions of life generally 
are such as no other place can offer, and when it is realised that these 
are to be found within a half-hour’s train service of London, and yet 
in the midst of the most unspoilt and beautiful country, it is not 
surprising that we should be confident of the future. In conclusion, 


the Chairman moved the adoption of the report and statement of 
accounts. 
Mr. C. B. Purdom seconded the resolution, which, after the Chair- 
man had replied to a few questions, was unanimously carried. 
The retiring directors were re-elected, the auditors were reappointed, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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ART GALLERY 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
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The aim of the Schoo} 











OLD MASTERS 
and a few pieces of oriental pottery and bronzes. Exhibition open soap Sea end heal <4 growth of the Ad of te 
till July 26th, ro—5. Sat. 10—1. Admission ts., including catalogue tactical work. The girls will be for the Universities, the med” 4 
and tax. ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh: Pro 
aera aatircoe aol, Tht bonne i Saighticiy aeatea i fate, Se 
eve. a je house 

TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. ofrs acres _— ma 

REFORMED INNS. SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed b the 

1 PEOPLE'S ey ag ett HOUSE ASSOCIATION, td VV ED rt gmve HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


k for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Lia, St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone : Museum 1232. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 











bar Best localit: oben central. —~ bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. RocErs. kery Diploma. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ets. 


ag ang PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
hemp country house amid downs. 200 ft. up. 
oor sleeping.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding metebihaent. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 rootala Terrace. 


)? COAST.—Remote beauty spot. Guests taken from 3 gns. 
Garage. Bathing. No golf.—Vmat, Welcombe, Nr. Holsworthy, N. Devon. 


ALZBURG.—Charming rooms in private 


first half of August.—Apply Mrs. Meyrick, Marlborough, 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


ANTED TO RENT (permanently).— Unfurnished Cottage, least 

two bedrooms and good garden, within 30 miles London, South preferred.— 

we Box 97, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Cc. 2. 


O LET.—Two Furnished Rooms in artist’s Maisonette ; suitable 
for one or two ladies; use of kitchen, bath and telephone; attendance 
as required; references exchanged.—-Apply by letter, Miss MCDONALD, 

404D Fulham Road, S.W. tro. 





Vegetarian Guest House. 
Revolving shelters for 











family. July and 


Wilts. 















12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of 
Batire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 5 years of 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most PA. 
metheds of modern cation.—Full particulars from the Principal, May 
MILDRED STEELE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenda Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principals of te 
Ideals in Education ” — Individwa) time-tables. Preparation {y 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention t ~t, Music 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, ret Morris ancing, Dram 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Gig 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Miss J. S. Manviiz. 


LITTLE ABBEY SCHOOL, TOLPITS Hovsz, 
RICKMANSWORTH, Hertfordshire (removed from Northwood Hall, North 
wood, Middlesex). —Sclool for delicate, backward, difficult children ; re 

dividual treatment ; no day children. —Particulars from the Principal 

Mrs. GRANT KING. 





























outdoor life ; 








—_—_—___ 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS~ 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11.Tel.: Latchmere 4253, 













ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, 33 COURTFIELD 
S. KENSINGTON. PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 
Apply: Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A. 





GARDEM, 











HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. Recognised by th 
Roard of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. B: 

South coust air.—Principal, Miss LucreTIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford), 













TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on th 

















AYING GUEST received in old modernised cottage, close 

Dartmoor; suit fisherman or artist; } hours by motor from Exeter.— 

Box 102, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
We. 2. 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











IRTONIAN (and Roedean), 21, English hons., games, seeks 
vacation coaching engagement; wide range of subjects. *_Bo x 105, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

PPARATUS, Montessori or Frébel, wanted cheaply before 


September.—Box 104, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Why not publish your own writings ?—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 

Costumes, etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LonDoNn TurRmineo Co. (Dept. E), 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 

RE YOU LOOKING for quick easy method of killing Cock- 
roaches? Blattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will 
clear yours. Guaranteed. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., post-free. Sole Makers : 

HowartTas, 473 Crook ore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
IMustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 














ARN YOUR LIVING EASILY.—Several pounds weekly easily 
earned. Valuable book of ‘“ Practical Home Industries,’’ 1s. — ALBERT 
FEATHER, Publisher, White Abbey Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 





7 O ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... ais ‘ns a wn CE 
fe oui om 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, - 7s. 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
SratesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 








dish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 













COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


VROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Garden, 

W. Kensington, W. 14 Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarship, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING d 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expet 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthané- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborm 6182. 








































A UTHors’ MSS., PLAYS &c., accurately and Et typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P ton, Bristol. 











UTHOR'S MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporaty 
d Stenographer always available.—Miss Roperts, 5 High Holborn. 
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Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly | 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
| 











General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts allowed on Classihed 
Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manage 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway: 
London, W.C. 2. 
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